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Whatever the pleasure 
Piayer’s complete it 


7 Plot ates 


twoc 782m) PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO 


| 


Gordon's 
Stands Suptome 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 33/9; Half-Bottle [7/7 
Quarter-Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. only 
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may we say this.... 


. + to-day, no matter where you look, you will not find a better 
television.picture than the one obtainable from the ‘ Enousn Evecrric’ 1651. 
radio reception including Frequency Modulation; and the cabinct, 
which is hand built by craftsmen, is available in a variety of modern and 
period styles. The 165: is, indeed, a possession of which anyone 

might be proud and it is made available at a very reasonable price. 


Full details of this outstanding recewer are given in an illustrated brochure which can he 
obtained from your dealer, or upon application te the address below 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 





We call it 
THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


i 
| 
; 





This is @ Vehicte af Information 








THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Vary grext foaptsa & Maat with 

















Played-out 
actress 
exits right 


Ls Harthern, Clara to me, bas the 
theatre in her blood. Maybe that's 


. “aren't you 
tired of resting 7” 

Practically ve-tired. moped 
Clara. “But & this constipation goes 
on | won't even stand a chance for the 
back row of the chorus in Greek 
tragedy. Oh. Thespis, hear my 
plaintive pipe.” 

"0 ft. of plaintive pipe,” I said, 
craftily 

How much?” asked Clara 

The pipe | mean,” I said, “is 
the one you have tucked away 
behind your dress circle. Everything 


tion, What you want 1 said, 
“ts bulk.” 

“te bulk «@ medicine?” ashed 
Clara, suspicious!) 

“Certainty not,” | said, “it's 
All-Bran for breakfast. That gives 
your muscles the bulk they need to 
work on. All-Bran's delicious, and 
it makes you ‘ regular.’ 

“Is there a grocer im the house?” 
ashed Clara, hopefully 

A week later, enter (pursued by a 
stare) a divine Clara, a dame with a 
presence and a future. “What 


* wprilled Clara 
“That wonderful All-Bran made me 
‘regular’ in five days. I'm terrific in 
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you eat has to go through it, 
prompted by your intestinal muscles 
Hut there's nothing for the muscles 
to get hold of in the soft, starchy 
foods we eat now, and they miss 
their cues.” 

What does that make me?” 
asked Clara 

Lady Macbeth,” | said, “ much 
troubled with a dam spot that won't 
out Its the curtain-raiser to Much 
Ado, and All's Wrong that Starts 
Wrong —in other words, constipa- 


my new role” 
“Author! Author! 


Ass sHE REFLECTS on that entry in 
her diary, an anxious wife is reproaching herself. If only she 
had been more careful... . 

She had bandaged the cut on her husband’s hand and had 
till you’re eighty— seen no signs of dirt in it. Yet because she omitted to make 
if you do your part’ it antiseptically safe, infection had started. And, worse still, 


_ 


“You should 
keep your own teeth 


2 instead of remaining local it had become established in his 
— aS = bloodstream. The doctor said there could have been germs 
| ’ on her hands, on the broken glass, on her husband’s skin. 
You could never tell. That’s why it is so vitally important 
to keep a good antiseptic, like O-syl, always handy. 

O-syl has been proved by severe hospital tests to kill 
virulent germs such as Streptococci, Staphylococci and B. 
Typhosum, the cause of common (some- 
times fatal) diseases. O-syl is both an 
antiseptic and disinfectant. Use it as 
directed and it will keep you, your home 
and your family safe from disease- 
carrying germs. Don’t be wise after 
the event. Be wise and O-sylise now. 





Youcan keep your own natural tceth all your life—if you help the dentist 
take care of them. Regular night and morning brushing is essential — 
and a Tek does the job thoroughly ! Buy a Tek —use it daily—and you'll 


have done your part. 
agro lek 
teeth with 


« Fohowonafohewon Taf roouct e 


TEX Pure Gristle » TEK Nylon - TEX ‘SY’ - TEK junior for children 











Another health hint— Johnson's Hondkerchief Tissues ore olwoys hondy THE HOSPITAL-PROVED ANTISEPTIC 
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Wherever typewriters are used 


In offices sealed against freezing Arctic winds Olivetti typewriters are at work, just as you 
will find them under the punkas of India or typing Portuguese in Brazil. 


Olivetti is a world-wide name because for 44 years it has distinguished the best typewriters 
of the time. From their superbly equipped factory in Glasgow, Olivetti are supplying 


many famous businesses at home and overseas with a superior machine that has behind it 





the finest inventive skill and craftsmanship in the world of typewriters. 


clearly distinguished 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD 10 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON WI GRO 6161 


Standard « Electric - Portable Typewriters - Printing Calculators + Adding/Listing Machines 


vewie 
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that ‘cushiony’ feeling 








«a 
& 

.. «which is it to be? Will you endure draughts, 
discomfort and wastage of fuel in your home or office again 
next winter -— or enjoy warmth and comfort and economical 
heating instead? The answer to this question is permanent 
draught exclusion by Hermeseal—but you must make 
this essential investment today ! 

Only by a wise decision now, during the brief summer 
months, will you ensure the blessing of a draught-free home 
before the colder weather begins. Only thus will you avoid the 
delay which heavy seasonal demand, apart from possible 
restrictions in supply, will bring. 

We urge you therefore to qmnapets the draught and 
heating problems of next winter; to call us in if we can be of 
service to you, not then — but now ! 


Please write ot .ele phone for fuil perticulars. 


i> HERMESEAL 
? Mita Bae after MARFAK chassis 


BRITIOM WERMESEAL LTD., 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone GROrvenor (4324 } lines) 














-—.. __ Lubritection 


y <a ‘a tea © a 4 F 
2 ia a The only lubricant that you know is 
| | 7 ; _ on the job — protecting vital chassis parts 


ARFAK is a unique lubricant that is forced into the chassis 

| under high pressure, and it won’t squeeze out under the 
toughest road poundings. Even under extreme conditions it won’t 

| drip out, dry up, or wash off. Marfak stays on the job, cushioning 
against shock and protecting against wear and corrosion. It is far 
in advance of any ordinary grease. Ask 

your Regent Dealer about Marfak 

lubritection and get him to show you 

the simple tests which prove how 

Marfak does a better job. It cushions 


HAMMER TEST. Wie: | your car and gives 
py — pe Marios | complete protection 
bee ou doesn’t spateer | for hundreds of extra 
’ sae ordinary grease. . . 
... be confident your dentures Mafah cing? So onal | miles. Marfak is 
chassis perts — doesn't applied by chart — not 





“a “a 
are “ oxygen-clean a scmmbniedoded oy henes. 

YOU WILL have confidence — always — if you . oe 
steep your dentures daily in a solution of GET MARFAK 
Steradent. 

Steradent is specially made to “oxygen-clean”™ ay 
— = CHASSIS LUBRITECTION 

That is why, after immersion in Steradent, Aatten a 
dentures emerge purified and disinfected; freed qumaniiy ques tam 
from unpleasant film, stain and odour : as spot- 
less and sparkling as “ oxygen-cleaning™ alone teradent AT YOUR REGENT DEALER 
can make them A 

1/Sd. and 2/64. 
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2 STRAIGHT TIPS “OUR NEW FACTORY EXTENSION 
FOR MORE M P T iS NOW FINISHED. ALL THE 
o e ” 


SHELVING AND PARTITIONS ARE 


or street by Sankey-Sheldon 


— OF COURSE.” 





1. CHECK YOUR WHEELS 2. CHECK YOUR MILEAGE 
Wheel alignment makes quite a dif- | You can make moncy go further by 
choosing tyres carefully as well as 
using them carefully. Keep a 
log of Miles-Per-Tyre. You'll 
find it turning into a de- 
monstration that the Henicy 
Incentive Scheme—cextra pay 
for extra care in the factory — 
pays you, in terms of extra 
wear on the road. 


YOUR DEALER WILL BE PLEASED TO Fit 


HENLEY TYRES SANKEY-SHELDON, LTD., 44, CANNON STREET 


LONDON, E.C4 
BUILT WITH INCENTIVE FOR MORE M.P.T. Tei. : CITy 4477 (ven lines) 








WY LON 
SOCLES .. 


One hundred per cent spun nylon . . wears 
and wears .. and wears! Entirely moth- 
proof, cool, comfortable these socks 

dry in no time. Shrinkage, of course, 

is an absolute impossibility. The 
herringbone rib in long style 

10/9, marl design and 

plain rib OIG per pair. 


First Favourites! The ‘shorts’ with lastex tops are particularly 


Put it down to purity of leaf: to cool, even suited to summer wear. Herringbone rib 
smoking: or to rigid exclusion of artificial 913, maris and plain FIUE per pair. 
flavouring: the fact remains that John Cotton . 

tobacco in pipe of cigarette has that something Both styles available in grey, 

which satisfies. And its record as a first favourite blue, fawn or green 

for 180 years proves that the satisfaction is a 7 g 





x Pest Orders 


a special delivery 
has been 

reserved entirely 
for post orders 








ican makes doubly sure of your 

oven-cooking success! You can judge 
everything to a nicety through the Glass 
Panel door, And the automatic regulator 
keeps temperature exactly as you thumb-sct 
it. That's Vulcan double-control cooking! 
Guaranteed unbreakable and fire-proof, 
the Glass Panel does not steam over, 
and retains full oven-heat. Other 
Vulcan features include closing cover- 
plate, fully-furnished oven, pull-out 
plinth drawer, and clean, compact 
design. See a Vulcan at your local 
gas showroom and write for illustrated 
brochure. 


Vulcan 


et tt!: Cog, s 
. #0 oan coos'* 








THE VULCAN STOVE CO., LTD. EXETER. 





HEADACHE ? 


This ‘Anadin’ formula* is a fast worker and any 
chemist will tell you why the relief lasts longer, without the risk of 
those unpleasant after-effects you used to have. Take a couple of 
*Anadin’ tablets at the first sign of a headache, and you'll be surprised 
how soon it goes 


ANADIN 
acts fast/.... 


*@ because the balanced formula bends aspirin with phenacetin — for RAPID rehef 
that lasts longer, Amd 11 inchedes caffeine amd quanime, two srumulants which cut 
owt the depressing after-effects so ofven felt after saking old-fastoned remedies. 
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that your mattress can breathe 


It is possible for a mattress to be comfortable without 
being healthy. To be sure of both, see the “ Curled 
Hair” tag when you buy because no other filling allows 
the air to circulate so freely through the mattress, 
its natural resilience is a revelation in terms »\ of comfort. 


w CURLED HAIR & « natwal material which 
cases hngvene, com/(ort and monomy lo a degree which 
no manufactured upholstery filling can match, it 
retains bedy heat but allows humidity w exape by 
perfect self-centlanon, u ‘ nen-sweat’ and odour less ; 
does mot crumble, break-up or lose ts renlience and 
oprimgmess im years ef use and us non-inflammebic 
Mt cam be ve-ctervtsed whenever necessary, There us 
me ether filling, however expensive, which con 
quah/y in all these tests. 


‘V3- 36 





Wisdom ‘= 


BECAUSE ... Wisdom toothbrushes J have a correctly | 
shaped handle. They're made to help § you get into every 
crevice, even the hardest to reach. No wonder more dentists 
favour the Wisdom shape than that of any other toothbrush. 
Nylon (Round ended), 1/6d., Natural Bristle, 2/34. 


THE CORRECT-SHAPE TOOTHBRUSH 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., OF HERTFORD 
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= “ the leading makes 
—- of beds and bedding 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 
JOHN PERRING Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on- Thames 
JACKAMANS Led 

vs 


and branches in the towne 
Ce kt ce Bee 


Wild Silk 
Shantung-taffetas 
Wedding Brocades 
Woven Organzas 


FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN 
By the yard at | AND YOUNGER MEN STILL 


JOY ANCE Chiid's sines 7 to 
2) im white, red, dine or 


beige. Chtid’s size 7 to 
teenagers 8 tn brown. 
GUERNSEY Brown grain tn 
| men's sizes 6 te 11. 


CHUPPLEE Brown gnooth 
06 GROSVENWOR STREET WI | ‘anther tm mom's oiaee @6 11 
| PLANTATION-FINISHED CREPE 
«Be 


Bul, please, no patterns | 


Nearest shop’ 


i 


are as healthy, as well made, and even 
better looking than the Clarks Sandals 
you wore as a child (if you didn't, put 
your foot down now). Width fittings, 
selected by footgauge measurement for 
length, breadth and girth. Close fit 
at heel and instep. 


Write Clarks, Depe. JS, Sereet, Somerset — and ask for an Wustrared leaflet 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis ? 


Flour by itself is not se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon 

the addition of aerating materials. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 

phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 

basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its 
packages, some part of Albright and Wilson's output of essential phosphate products. 


8) Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! rew 153 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson 


STARCH PRODUCTS 











BUT JUST RIGHT! nt Aragon rm Pocteaer Wear fon 45 averin Cam EnOtNE 
—_———"" clogs, cannot touch beard. ERASMIC’s Rape Ga arrmate Us 

CORRECTLY BALANCED LATWER softens beard. 
. ’ OULDING sands should have enough ‘bond’ 
—_—2. IMA nett, Om endian aes Gs 
ERASMIC is just right for quick, smooth shaving! vente They ee per 
eR BECSes THE FRASHTC CO. LTD. Lowpow Complete in holder 2/- Scick 1/9 metal and the sand surfaces. If the gas cannot 
escape through the sand it blows into the metal and 
causes bubbles. After casting, sand cores should 
crumble easily, or they will strain the cooling metal 
as it contracts round them. And if any of these 
qualities are lost or impaired when the sands have 
been used, it should be possible to restore them. 


Starch as a binding agent 


Until the Brown & Polson Group developed the 
Kordek and Kordol series of sand-binding agents 
based on starch, there had been some difficulty in 
imparting all those virtues to foundry sands. Today 
Kordek and Kordol binders are in general use 
throughout the foundry industry. Smal! admixtures 
of them with silica sands produce firmly bonded, per- 
meable core and moulding sands which break down 
easily after casting ; and the bond can be restored to 


the loss of 

Please do not tease! | > cae a Korat or Korda 
binder before they are used agai 

Each Three Nuns disc is a complete biend Ter dovelapauns of casts Vieden Or tenillll 
ss use is one example of the kind of service that the 
in itself. Except for the few at the top of : Brown & Polson Group has performed for many 
the bowl, don’t tease them out. y widely different industries, and is ready to perform 
wherever opportunity exists. Enquiries will be 
They burn so slowly and Ly % answered by responsible experts. They should be 
coolly, that, pipeful for addressed to 





pipeful, Three Nuns is CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
. l fy 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 








BROWN & POLSON LTD... WELLINGTON HOUSE, 195/150 STRAND, LONDON, w.c.e 





ORIGINAL BLEND - EMPIRE BLEND 





When it’s 
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an occasion... | 


Morning Suits for Sale or Hire 


er Covent Ganeen 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, WC 2 


Temple Bar 4477 AND sRancuES 





it himself, With Price's and 
| Angilo-Iranian behind it I 
| thought it must be pretty good. 
| Well, I've had thousands of miles 
easy running and no trouble 
starting winter or summer. 
Bo I feel safe in saying 


PRice’s LUBRICANTS Limtiteo 


FINO PERLA 





ception- 
dor is an e® a 
The reli balaneed MA, hat ‘The 
ally we! ns 
may - 
c or ie a 
Tor quality fur felt * 


wn, 
grey» romany brow 


GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 


Obtainable from good Hatters all over the workd 


CVS-se 


SHERRY 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


REGAL PORT§ 


(PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL ) 


Tawny, Ruby or White 


FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 
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FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
OF ROLEX WATCHES 


For the Iatest information on 
Rolex watches recently arrived 
in this country, and the name 
and address of your nearest 
Rolex dealer, write te the 
Rolex Wateh Company Limited, 
1 Green St., Mayfair, London, W.1 


“He saw something glitter in the earth; he stooped 


ROLEX 


Four years buried" 


é 


th 
[ 
i 


ik 


A landmark in the history of Time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (#. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 
1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


VEN in 1945, when the war in Europe 

had ended, fying had its hazards. 
Flight Lieutenant Bolton learnt this only 
too well; it was May 18th when he had to 
erash-land in the South of England, and 
was badly injured. His aircraft, 


few wry enquiries of the police; but of 
course, the watch had gone. 

Four years passed; in fact, it was al- 
most exactly four years to the day when 
a man who lived near where the Typhoon 
had crashed was digging in his garden. 
He saw something glitter in the earth; 
when he stooped and picked it up— yes, 
it was the pilot's watch. 

The case had corroded and the hands 
had rusted; but these were incidentals. 
After four years in the earth the delicate 
mechanism was still unharmed; the 
Oyster case had protected it perfectly. A 
little work by the Rolex repair staff - 
and that watch is still keeping perfect 
time today. 

Well, this is what happened to one 
Rolex Oyster. And when you remember 
that the Rolex Oyster, to stay accurate, 
has to tick exactly 482,000 times a day; 
and that, as in all other Rolex watches, 
the lubricating off has been carefully 

d to one th dth of ag . 
you can realize the exquisite delicacy of a 
Rolex movement. More credit to the 
Rolex designers that four years of rain 
and snow and summer dust had not 
penetrated the Oyster case. 

But, you may argue, most watches 
would never have to undergo a test like 
that. True! But all watches have enemics 

dirt and damp, dust and 

and the sort of watch that will stand 
that fall and those four years can hardly 





you want -- and what you find in » Rolex 
Oyster. You find it, too, in the Tudor, the 
junior member of the Rolex fumily, 
which is also protected by the Oyster case. 





aritien 
itenant 
the Holes 
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CePA THE FATROV AGE OF B.B. GEREY Bae 


THE 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR AND 

EXHIBITION CHRISTYS’ SPORTSMAN 


A smart yet care-free style for the younger 
JUNE 11-26 
(Except Sundeys) 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 
Ww 


Open |i a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 9 
(Opening day from S$ p.m.) 


ADMISSION 34 SEASON TICKETS 15- OBTAINABLE FROM 


(including Tax) 
Part of which will be given to the Y.W.0C.A. of Great Britain, CHRISTY 4 CO. ur. 35 STREET, E.C 3 


the Girl Gwides Association (London) and the British Antique : ™ ’ 
Dealers’ Assocation, and good class men's shops everywhere 
, 


man. Made from all fur felt in colours to tone 


with sports clothes. 























Best for all 


occastons 


STATE EXPRESS 


555 


The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 





fuplime . 


there 


ya 


Everywhere people of discrimination are asking for their drinks, both long and 
short, to be made with Booth’s Gin. Its smoothness, its authentic flavour and 


exemplary dryness prompt the remark, “ In all things there is only one best.” 


Choose 


BOOTHS 


OOK FOR THE GIN IN THE SIX-SIDED BOTTLE AND TAKE HOME A BOTTLE TODAY! 





~ Cassone 
APPLE BLOSSOM 
Fotlel Lunwrt(es 


REAM FOUNDATION CREAM 


CUSSONS SONS & COMPANY LIMITED 84 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON WI 
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NYLON IN SUITCASES ALSO ON BEACHES 

cf A 
To pack, te speed, to travel, to fly ... ; 
take nylon. Take nylton this and nylon that... Yi, Sy wi 
squeeze smali—crush ...to come out 
all floating smooth without an iron... nylon! 


if 
(? 
' - 


To tie and to dry on the sand after bathing as 


quickly as you do—a swimeuit in 


Nylon 


to more through wour life wm wearable, washable, almost 


uncrushalle, foatingly beautiful nylon. 


British Nylon Spimnacrs Limited, Pontypoel, Mon 








FOR FACES 
& PLACES 














You can’t go wrong with 
Selochrome— you get a good 
picture every time. 


ILFORD. 
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In Lancashire, as in all other parts of 

Britain, Esso Dealers offer that courteous 

and efficient service which makes for 

Happy Motoring. Esso road map No. 5 

covering this area is obtainable (price 6d.) 
from all Esso Dealers. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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CHARYVARITA 


pams, sponge wastes, shopperies and stripped mixed 


HE Married Women's Association seeks legislation 

to establish “that a husband and wife, after 
providing for household expenses, should divide the 
income equally between them.” Husbands fear that 
it won't come to anything. 


a a 


It is expected that Railway Passenger Associations 
will be meeting to discuss an item of news from Italy, 
where three hundred travellers have protested against 
the new summer time-tables by lying across the rails 
at Bologna. No doubt volunteers will be forthcoming, 
in the proper proportions of first class to third, to 
make similar action possible in this country; but the 
choice of a site for the demonstration presents 
difficulties. Until recently the long traffic-less periods 
at Fenchureh Street station would have afforded an 
ideal opportunity; now, however, owing to much 
improved conditions, the risk of a train’s coming in 
cannot be entirely overlooked. 


a a 


At least two of our contemporaries reflect in their 
columns the seasonal decline in commercial affairs. 
Reports in The Times of the marking down of gilt-edged 
prices find an echo in the Waste Trade World, where 
concern is expressed at the sluggishness in residues and 
sweepings, borings and turnings, slag bags, boiler shell, 
hard spelter, battery-lead and swarf, half wools, curled 
hair, comber waste laps, washed coloured wiping rags, 
mixed strings, unripped serges, flannels and knitts, 
mungoes, shoddies, tabs and fents, bagged news and 


merinos. 


Readers may be interested to compare extracts 
from informed commentaries in both spheres: 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


“The opening of the new 
three-week account brought 
little increase in business to 
stock markets yesterday 
Prices in most sections relliod 
after a poor start, though 
some of therm seemed to be 
hesitating again in the late 
dealings, particularly in the 

it-eiged market. British 


‘umds were marked down at 
the opening on news of the 
loan, though the 
appearance of a few small 
buyers brought a rally and by 


Kenya 


midday some prices were 
back to the previous night's 
level."-—-The Times 


a 


RAG MARKET 


“There has been an in- 
creased weight of cloth rage 
on offer thie week, though 
good stripped mixed and 
worsteds remain scares. In 
the sorted lines both black 
and blue worsteds and fancy 
mixed worsteds are hokling 
their shilling or two appre 
ciation, and light velours 
have hardened by a few 
shillings. Light fine cloth 
selling fairly well, but there 
m still some hesitation when 
both light coarse cloth and 
dark coarse cloth are up for 
ata 

The Waste Trade World 


aA 


Commenting on resignations from the profession 
due to marriage, a nursing journal says that a nurse 
should hesitate before accepting an impetuous proposal 


from an over-ardent patient. 


If she hesitates long 


enough she may be able to be a Sister to him. 


a 


a 


A glance at the Hairdressers’ Journal reveals a 
conacientiousness among barbers which goes all 
unsuspected by their customers. When a man is told 
that the state of his hair is causing his barber anxiety 





he is wrong to dismiss it as mere salon small-talk: the 
barber's next step is to take cuttings, overtly or not, 
and submit them for expert trichological examination on 
the Journal's mivisory page, where many a human 
document unfolds ite poignant tale. These craftsmen 
never give up. “ Where a scalp ie denuded of hair and 
shiny,” rune & characteristic reply to a correspondent, 
‘it is not likely that hair can be indaced to grow again. 
However, shampoo once a week with Lotion No. 191, 
massage into the scalp some Lotion No. 160, and 
follow with a little ointment No. 148." Ax long as the 
head is there the work of healing goes on 


a « 


read, is to be 
What the public 


The fares muddle. we 


cleared up by a three-stage plan 


London 


is really anxious about is how much it is likely to 


be charged for the stages 
& a 


A plan to stage mock gladiator fights in the 
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Colosseum as a tourist attraction this summer is being 
considered by Rome authorities. The City Council 
turned down a proposal to draw still bigger crowds by 
setting the city on fire. 


e € 


oe ‘Friday night after the boys had gone—it may have 
trick of the moonlight gleamnmg through the traceried 

w ne) sean ear «vat company aling 
to sing) 

— of 
from the Court of Henry VIII, one ot D Drake's captains, 

ee from Stratford, a midshipman who went 

aigar, a boy who fell at Mons, and maybe a dozen 

more, posed dh of them a Singing Boy in hie day. An old monk 

went down to the Organ, started playing softly: and quietly 
they began to sing —— 

The Verger shook me gently by the shoulder as the okl clock 
chimed eleven: it could have been the hot day or the Rector’s 
rough cider—or both—but I could have sworn | saw them 
there 

—— Caorcn Resrorations Lrp. 
The Loftiest Church Completed Without Seaffoiding.” 
From an advertisement in The Times 


Sure they weren't fugitives from an advertising 
consultants’ fancy-dress ball ! 
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BERMONDSEY BOTCH 


ID you read about the new 
American hair styles for men 
—the Chicago Chop, long at the 
back and short at the sides, and the 
Duck-tail Flip, long at the sides and 
swept up at the back in two wings!” 
“IT gather that you favour the 
latter.” 

“Mine's not a duck-tail flip. 
It's not having been to the barber's 
for six weeks. It will be short back 
and sides again to-morrow.” 

“What about the top?” 

“The top presents a problem 
I'm convinced I shall not solve so 
long as hair remains with me. ‘A 
little off the top, sir!’ says the 
barber. I don’t like to lose it. I 
say ‘Not too much.’ It is a pro- 
position widely subscribed to among 
barbers that you can take it off, but 
you can’t put it back.” 

“There 's reason in it.” 

“I'm not quarrelling with it as 
a philosophy. All I'm saying is, 
once I’ve indicated | don’t want it 
too short, the barber plays for 
safety and leaves it too long. I have 
another stab at it when I get home. 
I comb it straight down over my 
forehead and run the scissors along 
it. Have you ever tried to cut your 
own hair?” 

“It is a necessity which no 
longer oppresses me.” 


a 


“I didn’t mean to be offensive. 
The first couple of scissorfuls are all 
right. But the succeeding strands 
escape you—you're chasing them 
with the scissors up the forehead. 
When you get to the end, and comb 
it down to see the result, you find 
that one side is shorter than the 
other. So you start again. When in 
the end you give up, because your 
wife wants the scissors, you find the 
strands which come down from the 
top of the head are all right, but 
those which have their origin over 
the forehead are about a quarter of 
an inch long. They won't lie down. 
They won't even stand up. They 
stick out. You look like one of the 

“IT don’t know why you keep 
saying ‘You.’ You're the one that 
this story is about, not me. You 
can see for yourself, the whole 
business is now outside the range of 
my interests, But if you do happen 
to find some simple solution to the 
problem, you might strengthen our 
ties with the Americans by telling 
them about it. From the way you 
described their two new hair styles 
for men it seems to me that men 
choosing them will still be in doubt 
what instructions to give the barber 
about the top.” 

G, A. C. Wirneripcs 


® 


THE GARAGE 


N a garage | know, neither lofty nor wide, 
There's a car with a bicycle standing beside, 

And the bicycle-pedal rests under the wing 

And the door-handle’s caught in the saddlebag thing, 


And or ever the car-owner starteth his car 

He must edge past the shelf where the dish-covers are 
And, seizing a handlebar, struggle to steer 

The front wheel up his tie till the pedal is clear 


Of the wing but is under the running-board now 
And the lamp-bracket gives him a clop on the brow 
As he stoops to his task; whille, perhaps, in the rain 
Waits the bicycle-owner, reflecting again 


On the callous indifference that car-owning breeds 
To a harmless old bicycle nobody needs Anpe 
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“ My cell's on fire.” 








NYMPH TRANSLATED 


| URRY ING home from a jecture, Miss Daphne Pugh 
One wild and whimsical April night 

Without any warning whatever turned into a nymph 

(The goda, as it happened, were trying translation at 
aight) 

Behind her, mysterious hooves beat a rat-ta-ta-tan, 

And she knew, 

Did Mise Pugh, 

That they boded no good, 

So as fast as she conld 

She picked up her little bare heels and she ran and 
she ran 


Miss Pugh heid an Honours degree in Literature, 

In myth and in ’vklore she knew her staff; 

To preserve that oright virtue which crowned her, she 
realized clearly 

That running and running would certainly not be 
enough, 

And such was Miss 
horripilation, 

Distraught, 

She took thought 


Pugh's distress and 


great 
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Of The Golden Bough 
And managed, somehow, 
To gasp out in improvised iambs a short Invocation. 


With the aid of a crib the gods hastily looked up the 
words 


That would de-nymph her back to her former state, 

But they garbled the thing, so that Miss D. Pugh, 
B.Litt., 

Took the evergreen form of her baccalaureate; 

Of what use are fearning and virtue preserved 
against odds 

To a shrub 

In a tub! 

Clever ladies from college 

Should limit their knowledge 

To science or maths and avoid any truck with the gods. 


& a 


FROM A CRICKET 
WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 


AKE this season memorable for prose-heauty 
Encourage musical analogies (“At the Oval a 
concert, a symphony, a percussion solo Brahms ! 
Tehaikovaky! Shostakovitch? . "). ~~ Cultivate 
antitheses. Quote Virginia Woolf. Avoid statistics. 

Humour, humanity essential. (Mem. Rhodes joke 
—“Get ‘em in singles” —once only this season. Also 
ball in beard.) 

Themes for season: decline and fall; no fast bowler 
since Kortright ; Ranji; Tramper; Pooley (E.). Reserve 
phrase laudator temporis acti for mid-July at earliest 

Use colons sparingly for increased effect. No 
footnotes this year. Italics at sub-editor’s discretion. 

Now in order to call Charles Fry a sage. 


- + * > > - 


Useful phrases: 

“It was dark, satanic batsmanship/bowling/fielding/ 
wicket-keeping/captaincy.” (Mem. Best used with a 
Mills. Is there one playing now ‘) 

“He poured forth from the cornucopia of his 
glorious art.” 

“. . . like the bat in the adage.” (Mem. No need 
to quote adage.) 

“Those who go down to the knee in slips.” 

“ A bowling analysis should not, per se, be subjected 
to the counter-analysis of the psychologist.” 

“The sheer hulk of Tom bowling.” 
Goddard only playing occasionally. Dollery !) 

“He drove more furiously than any Jehu.” 

“My summer's babble of green fields is ended.” 
(Mem. Not until after Scarborough.) 


(Mem. 


. . * > . . 


Remember to report play 
Eric WALMSLEY 
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not yet decided 
. to be announced later.” 


On my right . . 
On my left... 





The Royal Tournament 
ot Earl's Ccurt 


H* Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge was Commander. 
in-Chief of the Army in 1880, when 
the Tournament first began, and 
his spirit (having found ite way 
without trouble from the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, to Earl's 
Court, via Olympia) hovers be- 
nignly above it in 1962. The Duke, 
who held his appointment for forty 
years, is credited with the opinion 
that “all change at any time for 
whatever purpose is to be depre- 
cated”; and the Tournament com- 
mittee obviously feel that he had 
something. 























must be a strong temptation to leave 
it just as it is. Take those two old 


favourites, the Musical Ride and 
the Musical Drive. The Household 
Cavalry have been providing the 
former item almost unchanged since 


since 1896.* 
matter that on other fronts the 
Queen's personal bodyguard, clad 
in denim overalls, ride in armoured 
ears and the Horse Gunners in 
Diesel-driven 25-pounders! This is 
the Tournament. 

Another point to be borne in 
mind is that modern weapons are 
apt to be unhandy for jousting 
purposes. The R.A.F. Displays at 
Hendon were much more fun with 
Gloster Gamecocks and Bristol Bull- 
dogs looping tightly, at a reasonable 
height, than contemporary aerial 
exhibitions are apt to be when 
jet-driven monsters disappear from 
view after a few seconds’ flight. In 
the same way atom bombs and 

*All this historical information 
comes from Lt.-Col. P. L. Binns's enter. 
taining Story of the Royal Tournament 
(Gate and Polden, 15/.), which contains 
plenty more like it and some exhaustive 
records as well 








helmets—why they do not add to their 
feats such once-popular items as 
Slicing the Lemon and Cleaving the 
Turk's Head. Imagine his amaze- 
ment on learning that lemons are too 
valuable an import to slice except 
for subsequent consumption, and 
that the Turks are now our friends. 
“Next thing,” you can hear him say, 
“ you ‘ll be telling me the French are 
on our side.” 

Such conservatism was not 
always the rule. This year the 
Demon Gasoline is almost unrepre- 
sented, appearing only in the 
astonishing motor-cyele acrobatics 
of the Royal Signals and in the 
jeeps concealed inside the canvas 
“landing-craft" of the Royal 
Marines. You will look in vain for 
a tank, or a bazooka, or a flame- 
thrower, or a helicopter, or a 
N.A.A.F.I. concert-party. Yet in 
1886 there was a Combined Display 
featuring the latest Mountain Serew- 
gun, the five-barrelled Nordenfelt 
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gun and the Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon. fn 1887 there was “a new 
and most important addition to the 
Infantry Display . . . an Armour 
Clad train with Electric Motor, rails 
laid down by ®.E., trucks to carry 
Machine Guns and Infantry.” Even 
in 1914, when one would have 
thought “security” might have 
raised its ugly head, a demonstra- 
tion was given of the first harbinger 
of mechanization, the Hornby 
Tractor. (How surprised the Ger- 
mans must have been to find no 
Hornby Tractors at Mons.) 
Confronted with Homard 4 
 Américaine, however, we must not 
complain because it is not pété de 
foie gras. We may be glad at least 
that we no longer have the “Cavalry 
Rouse,” in which a number of 
cavalrymen unsaddied, undressed 
and went to sleep, to rise again at 
the sound of Reveille, dress them- 
selves, saddle and mount, and 
gallop to the finishing post. The 
winning time for this was something 
over six minutes, but it must have 
seemed far more. True, a slight 
nostalgia arises at the thought of 
the New South Wales Mounted 
Rifles chasing bushrangers in the 


Burragong Valley, or the North 
Borneo Police doing a Dyak war 
dance, or the Zaptiehs from Cyprus 


exhibition of spear- 
one cannot have 


giving an 
throwing, but 
everything. 
No one throws a spear or dances 
at Earl’s Court, though the R.A.F.’s 
display of club-swinging with illu. 
minated clubs contains some of the 
elements of both. An undulating 
carpet of coloured lights surges 
sickeningly up and down as the 
clubs go over and over and over and 
over and slop! (And over. You 
needn't think I can't see you there 
in the dark, Aircraftman Baggs.) 
The R.A.F., deprived of their 
aeroplanes, produce the fiercest 
weapon in the display, the police- 
dogs, whose training would have 
greatly pleased the Duke. (Is there 
a manual with words in it like 
“dogmanship” and “dog-manage- 
ment” ?) The R.A.F. Regiment are 
also very military in what they call 
“continuation drill.” In this cross 
between square- bashing and dressage 
a long programme of arms-drill is 


carried through without perceptible 
orders, other than the curious time- 
marking “ikk/ ikk/" uttered by 
some anonymous file somewhere on 
the right flank, which has caused the 
ribald men of other Services to 
label this item the ‘“clickety-elick 
show.” It is as neat as drill can be; 
but we connoisseurs delight as much 
in the proper emission of the 
syllables “ho-o-o-0-o mire!” as in 
the unison movement that follows 
it—and surely the King's Squad of 
Royal Marines would scorn to have 
the time counted for them / 

More physical training is demon. 
strated by an inter-service team 
who, armed with chairs from the 
officer's mess, perform some ideal- 
ized versions of guest-night mess 
tricks and later show that a vaulting 
horse serves other purposes than 
to enable officers to escape from 
prisoner-of-war camps. 

This year's toy soldiers are the 
enlisted boys of the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps—rather huskier 
toys than we are accustomed to, but 
no less skilled in the art of collapsing 
in series when the Toyland cannon 
goes off with an anything but 
miniature bang. 

The one item that is really of 
our time is the Royal Marine Com- 
mandos’ bridge-blowing operation. 
The Duke of Cambridge would have 
made nothing of it—those sloppy 
clothes, those fly-by-night tactics, 


that apparent chaos on the beach. 
No one marching about in formed 
columns! No officers with drawn 
swords giving words of command! 
What are the fellers doing—bird’s- 
nesting! They are, in fact, giving 
the evening's only sight of how war 
is fought in 1952, and a very 
exciting and entertaining job they 
make of it. 

All the same, the rest of the 
display is not mere play-acting. 
The Tournament’s first object is to 
provide funds for Service charities 
last year, with a contribution of 
£30,000, it brought its grand total 
up to some £590,000. The second 
object is “the encouragement of 
skill-at-arms.” Is skill-at-arms 
encouraged by mounting fifteen men 
on a aolo motor-bike, or humping an 
obsolete naval twelve-pounder over 
a “bottomless chasm” with a sheer. 
legs and wire jackstay, or driving 
outdated fieldguns in dangerous and 
unstrategic manceuvres, or even by 
playing “The Lost Chord” on three 
trumpets with an accompaniment 
of two hundred and twenty wind 
instruments { 

Well, ves, it is. Anyone who 
has ever had to explain to a squad 
of recruits what is the point of 
close-order drill on the barrack- 
square will understand why. The 
fortunate remainder should be con- 
tent to judge by results, in Korea 
and elsewhere. B. A. Yours 
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LISTEN WITH MOTHER—WITHOUT 


pa | coukin’t see 
why Richard should have to 
abandon his train-set in order to sit 
quite comfortably —as udvised—in 
front of the radio. He was taking up 
positions varying from moment to 
moment as the needs of loading and 
shanting trucks of imaginary fish 
demanded. Particularly aerobatic 
contortions were required whenever 
he called out ‘ Next stop, Grimsby!” 
or “ Hurry along, please!" Grimaby 
was in argent need of tish—an 
infantile transposition of our crazy 
distributive system—and he was 
only too happy to oblige. Only too 
happy. I had to aay it. 

“Tt seems a pity to interrupt 
him,” I said. “He's had this train- 
set ever since Christmas, and this is 


the first time he's got really 
interested in it.” 

His mother became a tangle of 
sub-divided loyalties amd looked at 
the clock. “He's not due to listen 
for another five minutes,” she said. 
I looked at the track on the other 
side of the reom. 

“It's going to take much longer 
to get all that fish to Grimsby. 
Besides, he might prefer overtime 
on this job to a session with Humpty 
Dompty. This is surely an attitude 
to foster. Think of the dollar-drive 
of 1972 or thereabouts.” 

This led to an exchange of views 
on the cultural value of transporting 
imaginary fish by toy railway. 
Neither of us could be dogmatic 
about it, and | was very sure 
Richard was the person to consult 
on the matter. This was i ctie 


FATHER 


fish is only quantitative, a ample 
extension of a common experience.” 

By thie time the blocked line 
had been cleared, and the lady was 
asking if everyone—even Richard — 
were ready for the story. It was 
now a question of which happened 
the sooner—the last box of fish 
unloaded by the Grimsby porters 
or the first breath drawn by the 
story-teller. We decided to leave it 
to the little boy. 

“But look,” I said, indicating 
the railway, “isn’t it clear where the 
true interest lies! Richard's entire 
being is centred in his own imagina- 
tive output ; he is learning by doing, 
as they say. This is how primitive 
man acquired cultare, not by 
listening to a box.” 

“Primitive man,” said his 

ther, observing closely, “is now 





able of course; besides being only 
four and a half years old he was now 
too busy arranging a level-crossing 
collision. 

“The thing is,” pursued his 
mother, “this listening is a good 
prelude to school. When he goes to 
school he’s just got to sit still and 
listen attentively.” 

“True enough,” I said. “But 
he'll be listening, I hope, to a real 
human presence tangible enough to 
pat him kindly on the head occasion- 
aliy—he won't be listening to a 
wooden box. 

“Possibly,” 1 went on, “the 
cultural worth of Richard's listening 
is less than that of make-believe 
fish-transporting. Just think, for 
instance, of the staggering effort he 
must have to make to concretize 
Harry Hippo. Certainly, he has seen 
a real hippopotamus; but only once. 
And once is not enough to make 
anyone believe a hippopotamus is 
real.” 

“I don't suppose he has ever 

seen a wagon-load of fish,” she said. 
“ Nor a collision at a level- crossing.” 
“Collisions,” I responded, “are 

an important part of the normal 
boy's inward and outward life; he 
needs to collide in every possible 
manger, for proper development 
of character. And a wagon-load of 
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about to bomb the track.” 

This was true. With loud 
whoops and huzzahe—which almost 
drowned the story-teller introducing 
Herbert Hedgehog—Richard was 
now diving over the metals with a 
toy aeroplane in his hand. 

“ After all,” I said, while the 
saga of Herbert was unfolding on 
one side of the room and Richard 
was unloosing his bombs on the 
other, “a train-load of fish doesn’t, 
of itself, contain the elements of 
struggle and triumph necessary to 
the small boy’s fantasy-life.” 

We ourselves were now more 
interested in the fate of the Grimsby 
Special than we were in Herbert 
Hedgehog. “Crash-bang!” cried 
Richard, bomb-aimer, as he dis- 
lodged a length of track in front of 
the speeding locomotive. The train 
at once dived im all directions 
and disintegrated. Concurrently 
Herbert was having a most insipid 
pienic-revel with some prickly pals 
when all of a sudden (said the story- 
teller) Arthur Airedale from the 
farm came bounding along. In no 
time at all the breakdown gang had 
inserted a fresh piece of rail and 
the train was on the move again. 
“Next stop, Grimsby!” cried 
Richard, while Herbert Hedyehog’s 
plaintive exhortation was heard as 
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if from another world—*“ Roll your- 
selves into balls, hedgehogs all! 
Then Arthur can’t touch you!” 

“You see,” I said, “it’s the 
reality of doing-the-thing-for-one- 
self that grips the young mind; 
given that, the whole universe cf 
experience is centred upon the one 
activity, and anything else going on 
at the same time simply doesn’t 
exist.” 

As the train arrived at Grimsby 
the story-teller was extracting a 
vague moral from Arthur Airedale's 
diseomfiture and Herbert's genius 
for quick thinking. “All change!"’ 
cried Richard, and the story-teller 
said he hoped we liked the story 
and bade us good-bye. 

“Did you like the 
Richard?” I asked. 

He looked up sharply from a 
relatively peaceful uncoupling job. 
“ Not all of it,” he said. “I liked the 


story, 


“ Talk about women's hats!” 


part where the hedgehogs danced 
round the bush rattling their quills. 
And I liked the part where .. . ” 

He liked severa! parts, and he 
didn’t like others. While he was 
putting away his train-set he retold 
the story, in his own fashion. He 
was practically word-perfect. 

“We are the parents of the only 
two-headed boy in the neighbour- 
hood,” IT said to his mother. “We 
should be very proud.” 


ac 
RIPARIAN 


HE sun at morning 

And the moon by night— 
The dough well kneaded— 
And the ‘plane to flight— 
The Cost of Living 
And the chasing wage — 
The word unbidden 
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And the surge of rage— 
Refreshéd giant 

And the gentle lark— 
The newly knighted 

And the chimney spark— 
The Member angling 

For The Speaker's eye— 
The guest (at last) 
About to say good-bye-— 
Who health proposes 
And who then replies — 
The signal smoke 
Against the red man’s skies— 
Man to Occasions 

And his mate to Sales— 
Hopes, rivers, tempers, 
Equinoctial gales .. . 


All these 

(And others artfully left out) 

Rise — 

But not thou 

Distrustful, torpid trout! 
Manx Bevan 





SCRIPT 


SUMMONED by Alcuin, formerly of York, 

‘Now abbot of St. Martin's, to ensure 

Vulgate and Li revised - his work ~ 

Were copied fair; the writing monks at Tours 

Bent ver their sloping desks in the still north bay 

OF the cloisters. Uncials in array 

They tried , half-uncials too of the Celtic school. 

Then, with quill pared to chisel edge for tool, 

On snowy vellum pounced to smoothest 

See a script, small, dear,firm-b: and round, 
x sn Carolingian minuscule- 


oer day But ao the romanesque 
| fom pees ose “nt pale ired 


Chebccslnatbes io orn 
ROME onty-wise- Strange Gotti turns pad quirks 


Recalled the old forms, and their sunpte guise 
Restored improved for scholars minds equipped 
With the New Learning. Presses soon outstripped 
The penman’s hand, and, for the printed book, 
Aldus and Jenson tor type faces took 
The humanistic and the italic \ 


script 
As victor 's prize. Jl he of speed. 
Seal sand, 


Se dn. proclaimed the writ 


But Johnston, conning p archments of the prime, 
Re learnt the edged quills discipline. A climb 
Back to the written word on beautysheight 

He led. Now Fairbanks Dryads hold the light 
To Tagliente's and Arrighis art, 

The chancery cursive; and, late to start; 


‘This fine Italian hand I'll wry to write-— Y GL je . / 
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ON WINGS OF SONG 


ANY years ago I was associ- 

ated with the late George 

Knapp in the formation 
of a girls’ choir which we called 
Knapp's Knorthern Knightingales. 
With this choir I toured the country 
for a considerable time, and if I say 
that we received a rapturous wel. 
come at almost every performance, 
I speak in no spirit of boastfulness 
butsimply toshow that I am entitled 
to lecture with some authority about 
this kind of venture. 

I cannot help feeling that a good 
many people assume that all that is 
needed in the girls’ choir business 
is an aceurate musical ear, with 
perhaps a certain flair for arranging 
hotel accommodation, and a ready 
flow of small talk about film-stars. 
Believe me, it is not so. Let us first 
consider a point quite overlooked 
by the majority—the weight of the 
choir. 

Let us suppose that I am work- 
ing to round about a ton and a half, 
and that the principal pieces are 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus” and a 
hummed version of the “Moonlight 
Sonata”: encores, say, “ Blow the 
Man Down” and “The Lost Chord.” 
(By “working to a ton and a half” 
I mean, of course, that all stages or 
platforms on which my choir is to 
appear can support a weight of two 
tons, from which must be deducted 
the safety margin known as “ Tenny- 
son's half-ton '’—instituted after the 
Plymouth disaster of 1880, when the 
great poet's heavyweight combina- 
tion, the Isle of Wight Warblers, 
fell through the stage in the middle 
of a musical version of “ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.”) Now, my 
ton and a half is what we choir men 
call “dead meat weight "’—that is, 
the performers are supposed to be 
immobile. Well, dead meat weight 
is all right in our “Moonlight 
Sonata” and our “Lost Chord,” 
but what about “The Wreek of the 
Hesperus” and “Blow the Man 
Down”? Will not some action be 
necessary? Of course it will. When 
I toured the Knightingales my 
“Wreck” set the whole country 
alight, and it did so, not because of 
the singing, though that was good, 


but because of the action. I 
arranged that the Knightingales 
should reel to and fro, as people 
naturally would on board a ship in 
a storm, and that some of the con- 
traltos should hurtle on to the stage 
from specially fitted rigging. Then 
I had half a dozen men from 


from the orchestra, and at the words 
“ Like a vessel of glass she stove and 
sank” thirty dozen empty beer 
bottles were dropped from a height 
of six feet on to a sheet of corrugated 
iron. Well, then, naturally we want 
as much of this sort of thing as 
possible. But how are we to secure 
it without flinging our dead meat 
weight to the winds and landing our- 
selves well into Tennyson's half-ton ¢ 
It will be seen that this business has 
its problems, and they are not 
always easily solved. A callow 
youth, as I know to my cost, can 
spend some agonizing half-hours 
searching a strange town for life- 
boatmen weighing less than six 
stone, or foreing crowds of scream- 
ing girls into turkish-bath establish - 
ments. 

Then there is the question of 
competition. That was very keen 
in my day—I am speaking now of 
well-nigh half a century ago—and 
a good deal of it came from the 
poets, many of whom exploited 
these choirs as a means of bringing 
their work before the public. I well 
remember one occasion on which [ 
took the Knightingales to the West 
Country, only to discover that 
Hardy was touring the same area 
with a big three-ton combination 
presenting a musical version of The 

. There should have been 
little danger of clashing, since I was 
working to a ton and three-quarters, 
but I was a reckless young fool and 
took it into my head that I could 
give Hardy a ton and a quarter and 
still beat him for power and tone. 
(This may well have been true, but 
in the girls’ choir rivalry of those 
days power and tone were by no 
means the only weapons: there were 
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others of which I was then ignorant.) 
At any rate, clash we did, in a little 
Devonshire town which had better 
be nameless, the Knightingales in 
the Women's Institute and Hardy's 
heavier Dynastonics in the Town 
Hall. 

The buttons were off the foils 
almost directly, with a notice in the 
local paper saying that the Knight- 
ingales had contracted a minor 
infection, believed to be chicken-pox, 
and that I myself was suffering from 
measles. Incredible as it may seem, 
I took this first glint of Hardy's 
weapon for a genuine if stupid 
blunder, rushed out an emergency 
sandwich-board team of choristers 
with an emphatic denial, and took 
my seat in the Women's Institute 
full of innocent confidence. 

Never shall I forget that per- 
formance, 1 was featuring the 
“Wreck,” and within the first ten 
minutes half my contraltos were 
lying senseless, owing to unaccount- 
able breakages in the special rigging. 
The lifebc atmen were absent, called 
out to a wreck that had never 
oceurred, the beer bottles dropped, 
not at the words “Like a veasei of 
glass, ete.” but at “Blue were her 
eyes as the fairy flax,” and a swarm 
of bees made its appearance in the 
hall, throwing the audience into 
confusion. Worst of all, perhaps, 
was a mishap with one of the distress 
signal rockets. This particular 


“ Dear Sir comma with reference 
to your esteemed inquiry re quote 
b-y-c-y-¢-L-¢  unquole hel si 
bracket ipplen pumps...” 





rocket, the most important of all, 
was invariably discharged at the 
words “A frozen corpse was he,” 
and, by lighting up the singers’ 
fo. os with « ghastly radiance, in- 
creased the effect enormously. When 
the moment came, however, the 
rocket volleyed forth immense 
clouds of evil-emelling black smoke, 
through which came a dismal 
croaking aa the singers, half-hidden 
by the recking fog but still stagger- 
ing to and fro as they had been 
taught, continued hoarsely to mouth 
their parts. [ need hardly say that 
the performance was a miserable 
failure. 

Looking back on it all now, efter 
nearly fifty years, I cannot find it in 
nty heart to pass any very severe 
judgment upon Hardy. He played 
the game as he knew it, and if an 
over-confident young fel came 
between him and literary advance- 
ment-— well, someone had to 
suffer 





SAUCE FOR 
THE GANDER 


Y mother wrote and said she 

had received a letter from 
Annt Ethel who had seen me tearing 
along Kensington High Street long 
after midnight looking white and 
strained and panic-stricken. Aunt 
Ethel had been in « taxi and when 
she ordered the driver to turn round 
to pick me up FT had disappeared. 

Where had I gone? Where had 
1 been ? What was the matter? My 
mother was worrted to death. 
Aunt Ethel had written three pages 
about it. What was I doing paniec- 
stricken in the middle of the night 
in Kensington ? 

I wrote back and told my mother 
she should know better than to take 
Aunt Ethel seriously. Aunt Ethel 
had spent the war at Sidmouth 
reporting retired Army colonels to 
the police as enemy agents. 
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Certainly I had been in Kensing- 
ton High Street, certainly it had 
been late, but I was not white, 
strained, or panic-stricken. I had 
been travelling at a fairly brisk but 
dignified pace to catch the last train. 

My mother wrote again and said 
well, she couldn't help it when she 
had a letter like that. After all, she 
was two hundred miles away. 

But had I caught the train? 1 
I hadn't what had I done? If T had, 
what would I have done if I hadn't! 

I wrote back and said no, I 
hadn't caught the train. I had 
started to walk home but had been 
kidnapped and hadn't been seen 
since. 

Then I wrote to Aunt Dora, 
Aunt Gertrude, Aunt Mabel, Aunt 
Ada and Aant Alice and told them 
I had seen Aunt Ethel careering 
round London in a taxi at one 
o'elock in the morning. 

That was two days ago. Things 
should start hamming soon. 

Magsorie Rippets. 
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ELEPHANTS EXPERIENCED 


a seems to me that the intrinsic improbability of 


elephants 


Lies in the sudden supplying of something that the 


mind has lacked: 


The image was already in the mind; but the intricate, 


unlikely detail 


Seizes and surprises the eye confronted with the 


concrete fact. 


With something of the same sensation a man meeting 


a firedrake 


Would find it as a whole familiar, but disconcertedly 


note 


The dryness of the rolling eye, the oxidization of the 


scales 


And the fire-proofing of the flesh around the nostril 


and the throat. 


Any but the simplest concept is basically incoherent. 
A man knows less than he thinks about most 


invisible things, 


And might ask the ange! of death to turn his back for 


a moment 


To settle a lifelong doubt about feathers and the 


fitting of the wings. 


A dese fuotsteps receded hollowly 
up the stairs, the heavy door 
clanged, and I was left all alone in 
the dim blue light. 

Or was I all alone? 

Madame Tussaud's had closed 
for the day, and now there I 
was locked up in the Chamber of 
Horrors. It was at my own request. 
I had only myself to blame. I had 
arranged this little treat for myself 
(on the plea of being prompted by 
an earnest journalistic spirit of 
inquiry) to see if I felt like entering 
my name for that fabulous reward 
for spending the night down there 
alone. It was a kind of trial 
trip. 

Peering round the shadowy, 
eerie dungeon with its silent, watch- 
ful figures, I wished that somebody 
else had had the same idea at the 
same time. [ am not a fanciful 
man, but I would have been glad to 


P. M. Husesarp 


WAX IMPRESSIONS 
in the Chamber of Horrors 


see almost anybody—even 
dentist. 

As it was, I saw Dr. Crippen. 
It was not at all the same thing. 

I hastily averted my eyes, which 
fell instead on Jean-Paul Marat, 
lying gorily in his bath, just as 
Charlotte Corday had left him. The 
model was made on the spot by 
Madame Tussaud, who must have 
been a woman with fine, steady 
nerves. I averted my eyes again. 
They were met this time by twogood, 
homely objects that should have 
calmed me. Somehow they didn’t. 

One was the perambulator in 
which Mrs. Pearce sixty years ago 
wheeled her gruesome cargo two 
miles through the London streets to 
a rubbish-dump. 

The other was one of the baths 
utilized by George Smith, the 
“ Brides in the Bath” murderer. 

I just couldn't help it. I touched 
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my 


the bath with a fascinated finger, 
and glanced up quickly to see if 
George Smith was watching me. He 
was. 
I strolled nonchalantly away. 
He followed me with his eyes. That 
is the worst of this place; their 
eyes follow you wherever you go, 
They hand you on from one to 
another, like searchlights handing on 
an aircraft. I lighted a cigarette 
(against the rules, but in my present 
company it seemed a venial crime). 
I did it in under six matches, but it 
soothed me less than [ had hoped. 
Probably because I had lighted the 
cork end, 

All at once there was a terrifying 
subterranean rumbling. Landru 
unmistakably moved his out- 
stretched hand. 

It took me a few seconds to 
bring calm reason back to its throne. 
The noise was a train from Baker 





Street Underground. Of course it 
was! And it wae the vibration that 
had made Landru’s hand move. Of 
course it was! | patted my forehead 
with my handkerchief and moved 
om 

Two scrubby, bearded little men 
in long, shabby coats and glazed- 
peak caps were looking me up and 
down and discussing me. I saw they 
were Burke and Hare, who used to 
be in business to supply subjects 
for surgical dissection. They were 
talking about me from the pro- 
feasional angle. Burke was suggest- 
ing they ought to stand out for at 
least five sovereigns for me. Hare 
had his eyes on my shoes. 

Their technique, I am told, was 
to make their victim drunk and 
then suffocate him. In one way I 
wished I hadn't had that stiff 
whisky before coming down here. 
In another way I was earnestly 
glad T had. 

I backed slowly away, daring 
them with my eyes to come on, and 
hoping they weren't looking at my 
eyes. Burke winked at Hare, who 
nodded and muttered “Plenty o’ 
time, plenty o’ time.” 

I looked at my watch, wondering 





























why they were so late letting me 
out. My watch had stopped. I held 
it to my ear, It hadn't. 

Hanging from a wall was the 
dim shape of a slender, iron cage, 
some six feet long, with a limp form 
inside. I came on it suddenly. 
Smoothing down my hair, I left the 
spot. 
I now found myself with Charles 
Peace, who seemed to be wondering 
where he had seen me before. As a 
matter of fact, we are neighbours of 
a sort. That is, he once lived in a 
cottage half a mile from my home. 
It is a favourite Sunday afternoon 
walk of ours with the children. Or, 
rather, it used to be. 

Another train rushed through 
underneath. Everything trembled, 
especially me. I wished they would 
declare a lightning railway strike 

Jack Sheppard peered at me 
from the gloom of his cell—the 
original cell out of which he escaped 
from Newgate Gaol—and beckoned 
to me. I shook my head without any 
difficulty at all, and went round the 
circuit again. Hare put out his foot 
to trip me up as I passed, but I was 
going too fast for him. 

Mrs. Dyer, the baby-farmer 
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fixed me with her malevolent little 
eyes. The gang of forgers glared 
sideways at me from their foul den. 
and ogling. It strack me the 
population of the place had doubled 
at least since I had entered. A hor- 
rible, arched figure, hanging by a 
hook from the ceiling, twitched and 
writhed. The hangman's noose on 
the wall was flapping, and the old 
bell from Newgate, which used to 
toll when criminals passed on their 
last journey to Tybuarn, began to 
swing gently to and fre. Burke and 
Hare... 

Three weeks later they unlocked 
the door and let me out. I was not 
going to let them perceive how glad 
T was to see them, and | only said 
« curt “Hallo!” as T clasped their 
hands 

Upstairs, in the beautiful, glor- 
ious light, I said I hac decided I was 
too busy after all to spare the time 
to spend a whole night in the 
Chamber of Horrors. I indicated 
that I would be willing to settle for 
& proportionate reward for the 
half-hour I had just passed. 

Then came disillusionment. 
They told me there is no such 
reward, an! never has been. It is a 
myth the management has been 
struggling to put down for a 
hundred years—ever since, in 1850, 
Charles Dickens suggested in House- 
hold Words that young contributors 
should spend the night in the 
Chamber of Horrors and record their 
im i From that seed the 
legend blossomed. Charles Dickens 
was thirty-eight at the time. I 
imagine he no longer considered 
himself a young contributor. 

To-day Madame Tussaud’s still 
receives an average of a letter a day, 

calls apart, accepting the 
“challenge.” Notions of the reward 
at stake vary from a modest £5 to— 
a recent and perhaps rather hopeful 
estimate from abroad—£10,000. 

The management invariably 
courteously replies that there is no 
reward, and in no circumstance will 
eny member of the public be per- 
mitted to remain inside the building 

Why did they have to make an 
exception for me? 


Cour Howarp 
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N the windows of Kippello's 
I delicatessen there are wizened, 

alien sausages the colour of old 
parchment; and corrugated pickles 
lying half-submerged in brown brine 
like crocodiles in a swamp; and 
fancy pastries that look almost good 
enough to eat. The only thing I 
ever buy there is bread, but Mr. 
Kippello doesn't hold it against me. 

Never have I seen in Kippello’s 
a housewife in a useful beige slip-on 
jacket; nor a simple child with a 
streaming cold chucking common 
things out of a perambulator, nor 
a man in a mackintosh at all likely 
to be called Mr. Benson. 

For Kippello's draws to itself 
the rich Rhenish gutturals of the 
neighbourhood; the grape-purple 
shaven chins; the beautiful Mediter. 
ranean teeth. If any Britons enter 
at all they are apt to wear lilac or 
acid-green veivet trousers and ten. 
tative pre- Raphaelite beards, and to 
lead flashy but feckless dogs who, 


having started terrible fights under 


SHOPKEEPER OF NATIONS 


one’s feet, are dragged out, half- 
throttled but still game, by owners 
who have never known them to 
flare up like that before. 

Mr. Kippello himself is neatly 
bald, with sad, soft eyes like his 
own ripe olives, He is something of 
a puzzle to me, as I have heard him 
utter not only “Si, si,” and “ Mais 
oui, certainement,” but several dis- 
tinct “Ache” and isolated trans- 
atlantic bursts of “You're telling 
me, brother.” These last, however, 
sit uneasily on him; I would place 
Mr. Kippello somewhere in the Old 
World. 

Handing me what he calls my 
brown brett with a polite gesture, 
Mr. Kippello takes time to remark 
that the weather is seekening this 
day. Sometimes, when I see him 
standing in a rare moment of 
leisure at his shop door, I know that 
he is longing for the radiant, glass- 
clear air of Greece; or the nostalgic 
spring zephyrs of his long-lost 
Paris; or something in the chilled- 
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champagne line, like the oxygen of 
Switzerland. His melancholy has 
been growing of late; and I think 
that one day the streets of London 
will see him: no more. 

But Madame Tata has arrived 
on the threshold, with  well- 
developed jade earrings and a large 
order; and Monsieur and Madame 
Perichon are close behind her. Mr. 
Kippello stops inhaling the British 
air and waddles hastily inside the 
shop. 

Recently I made up my mind to 
ferret out exactly where Mr. Kip- 
pello does come from. I would have 
to choose my moment; I couldn't 
very well sandwich “Where were 
you born!” in between fourpence- 
three-farthings for bread and an 
apology for treading on someone's 
poodle. I felt sure that a sym- 
pathetic listener would do much to 
lighten his homesick gloom. 

My opportunity came the other 
day—a frightful black day with 
soaking rain. I and my dripping 


umbrella struggled into Kippello’s ; 


and for once I was the only customer 
in the place. Mr. Kippello was busy 
at the telephone, taking down an 
order in a language to which I had 
no clue, but which might well have 
been his own. His despondency 
weighed heavier each minute; and 
when he had rung off he shook his 
head several times as he wrapped 
my bread. 

Moved by pity for a sunless 
exile, I suddenly bought, with 
unheard-of lavishness, a jar of olive 
oil, some cloves, and a piece of 
cheese. A tiny bit of Mr. Kippello’s 
gloom lifted as he bustled about 
getting these things. 

“Nasty weather,” I said 
Kippello nodded. 

“Not like your country!” I 
suggested provocatively. Mr. Kip- 
pello, glancing to right and left as 
though spies were listening, came up 
very close to me and fixed me with 
his ripe-olive eyes. 

“Lately,” he confided hoarsely, 
“IT am gettink so seek of these 
foreigners.” 

Geratpixe Bussey 


Mr. 





HE darkest of all horses 

seeking the . presidential 

nomination is Dan Allender, 
a “real business Democrat” of 
Dathart, Texas. According to his 
campaign literature, he is also 
a “Real Deal Democrat,” and the 
fact that he seems to 
be the sole member 
of this new sub- 
division of the party 
diminishes his four- 
inch campaign smiie 
by not so much as a millimeter. 
“IT am a genuine American,” his 
avowal begins. “I was born in 
Monroe County, Iowa, August 3, 
1897. I lived in Kansas a few 


years, one year in Oklahoma and 
since in the Panhandle of Texas, 
except 16 months spent in World 


War I. I spent my young life on 
farms and ranches and in 1928 I 
entered the business world. My full 
name is Nicholas Daniel Allender. 
Nichotas stands for victorious people; 
Daniel means God is my juuge, and 
Allender is a standard American 
name. Thus a victorious people, 
judged by God, under an Allender 
administration, we cannot go wrong. 

“Tam not a scientist, engineer, 
or technician in any degree, but I 
do have many years of successful 
business ex and manage- 
ment—and I feel that I am capable 
of prorating our tax money and not 
waste it, and put our government on 
a business basis without harming 
our economy.” 

The recipient of Dan's message 
is next attracted by the phonograph 
record in the same envelope. It 
proves to contain on one side “The 
Referee's Song” and on the other 
“Dan's the Man!" The point seems 


AMERICAN postcards as 
VIEWPOINT = sintrastbere. Re 


hangup” appeal (" Hangup— 
Windows — Office — Everywhere”) 
shows us the Real Deal candidate 
getting down to cases. “With sales 
as set out on this folder,” Dan 
explains, “1 can go to Washington 
unencumbered. The cost is small, 
I hope you will help me, contact me 
for particulars. I will make speeches 
and public appearances when in- 
vited—write, wire, or ‘phone me at 
Dalhart, Texas. Onoanme Your 
Locat aNp Nationa, ALLENDER 
ror Parstpext Cuvs. Order your 
hats, ties, records, 
and hangups and 
picture 


order when neces- 
sary. Tell your 
friends. Tell them where and how 
to get the four things that will sup- 
port my campaign, and 
uphold our high ideals. 
The ties that are inscribed 
Dan's THe Maw and the 
hangups will tell our 
story to millions. Take 
records to your radio 
station, have them play 
them (tell them they can 
get recordings for clients 
to sponsor). Give records 
to your juke box operator, 
they will spin out the 
a of the news. Put 
the hangups un display 
that millions can see and 
as them. Wear your 
white hat with pride for 
a man, who believes that 
all men should have 
equal consideration and 
is headed for the White 
House.” 
The conclusion of 
Dan’s hangup message 
leaves no doubt that he 
means business. He's in 
business—the mail order 
business. The “4X XXX 
Quality Autographed In- 
side Crown Western Hat” 
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is yours for ten dollars; the records 
—all you want of them—one dollar 
each. The “Beautiful Hand In- 
scribed Dax 's-rux-man Ties” are 
two dollars. Lf none of these fetches 
you, Dan will sell you a picture post- 
eard—of himself?—for five cents. 
It's easy to place your order, says 
Dan, and ladies’ hats have chin 
straps. 

Well, it's one way of selling hate. 

* > * . > 

Dan Allender does not explain 
how he acquired his white western 
hats, whether by purchase, or barter, 
or perhaps by a timely bequest; 
whether his candidacy is a con 
sequence of his having the hats, or 
whether he chose them as the ideal 
tool of political ingratiation. But to 
start a mail order business in the 
United States is no trick at all. One 
simply consults a list broker. 

The list broker is the indixpens- 
able man in the mail order business. 
He is forever compiling and replen- 
ishing—“ cleaning” is the word for 
keeping a list up to date—lists of 
customers, usually people who have 
taken the direct mail bait on pre- 

vious occasions. Thus, for 
about fifteen dollars per 
thousand, the list broker 
will stuff and address 


lists in small lots, one can 
easily predict what a large 
mailing will produce. 

The list broker is 
not unknown to readers 
of this paper—at any 
rate to readers of last 
week's issue. But a few of 
his more highly selective 
lists and the broker's 

of each (ver- 
batim) may still be 
news: 

“ Extra-choice luxury 
list (7,750). Buyers and 
inquirers of expensive 
concrete bird baths from 
ads in Horticulture an 
other such one 
95 per cent women . 

“Choice list of women 
(9,500) who have in- 
quired about accessories 
for making their own hats 





—frames, trimmings, ornaments, 
veils, ete. . 

“A super-selective list (10,000) of 
larger men (size 48 and up) who have 
inquired about clothing and acces- 
sories from well-known shop special- 
izing in large sizes...” 

“Buyers (34,763) of books of 
Stunts for clubs. List is made up 
almost entirely of past presidents 
of service clubs, men who move 
around but very little. Mostly 
business executives. Some have 
purchased other books of a public 
speaking nature. A responsive list.” 

“20,000 wealthy widows.” 

“Mail order buyers (5,000) of 
black nightgowns advertised in 
popular-type magazines and news- 
papers... Buyers are mostly wen.” 
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“ Business executives and pro- 
fessional men (23,000) in the upper 
income brackets. Mostly middle- 
aged. Bought denicotinized cigars, 
cigarettes and pipe tobacco.” 

“Extra choice list (10,000) of 
home owners or renters who pur- 
chased or inquired about Centipede 
Grass Plants which require no 
mowing.” 

“Small (2,000) but choice list of 
speakers, saleamen, doctors, actors, 
ete., who have spent one dollar to 
fifty dollars for humorous material.” 

“Members, over age seven 
(40,000) of Gadget-of-the-Month 
Club. Membership receives a new 
toy each month.” 

“Buyers (28,000) of sex books, 
books on dancing, Diesel engineer- 


“Place wants decorating, of course.’ 
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ing. List should do well on self. 
improvement offers.” 

* Pet ownersand lovers who have 
purchased Fiea-so-Mat—a sleep- 
ing mattress, having a specially 
treated hemp filler so made that the 
insect repellent kills and repels the 
parasites without even the slightest 
injurious effect to the pet.” 

. + . . . 

TERMINOLOGY 

New hair style for women 
proclaimed by a Fifth Avenue salon: 
“Cutie Pie.” 

A perfumer advertised by radio 
an assortment of twenty expensive 
French perfumes, all for $3.95. 
His name for the individual con- 
tainers, which one gathers were 
extremely small: “ Bottle-ettes.” 

Cuartes W. Morton 











STIFF TEST FOR FORTY 


morning, children, we are 

really going to get down to work. 

Shut that window, dear, I can't 

hear myself speak with this howling 
gale. 

What 

Not “What"! “I beg your 
pardon”! 

Never heard what you said. 

SuvT THE WINDOW, PLEASE. 
That's better. There seem. to be a 
great many sleepy-heads this morn- 
ing. All stretch! What time did you 
go to bed, Joan! , 

Dunno. About the middle 
the telly. 

The telly? 

Vision, miss. Television, miss. 
That's what she means, miss. 

That will do. You know that 
you must go to bed early. Now, no 
more wasted time. We are going to 
have a stiff test to-day. I shall ask 
you twenty questions—— 

Lik» on the wireless / 

Not in the least like that. I 
might, for instance, ask you to write 
down the colour of a twopenny- 
halfpenny stamp. 

Blue‘ 

Sort of orangey-reddy-brown 
like? 

Don’t call out. Think. See 
who that is knocking at the door, 
Jimmy. 

It’s one of Miss Twigg’s lot. 

“One of Miss Twigg's children,” 
please! Come in, dear. 

Anyone lost this belt! 

Look carefully, children. ‘No, 
no one here. Now, back to this test. 
The stamp. Well! 

Red! 

Right. Of course, that’s a very 
easy one. Shut that wretched door, 
Jimmy. We shall have the flowers 
over. 

It won't shut. 

Push it nanp! Pick up those 
papers, Ann. I said “Any,” nota 
whole mob of you! 

It's busted itself. 

Let me see. A fat lot of work 
we shall get through at this rate! 
It's just one hindrance after another. 
We'll jam it shut with the duster 
until Mr. Pratt can mend it. Sit 





























“This is where I miss my instructor.” 


down, everyone, and tet 's get Gown 
to work. Billy, give out the papers. 
Name on the top.tine, and I'll 
put the date on the blackboart. 
Where's the duster! 
- Iv vee poor! 

Hush! I'll squeeze it up in 
this corner then. Number down to 
twenty 


The nib of my pencil’s broke. 
I haven't got no peneil. 


Fuss, fuss! How many more 
of these maddening interruptions! 
Fetch one quickly from the pencil 
box, and let's get on. 

I never heard how many you 
said number down to. The window 
kep’ all on rattling. ' 

Twenty! And why are you 
putting them down the rniewr hand 
side, Brian Bates? I hope you are 
not adding mirror-writing to your 
other accomplishments. You don't 
want to be labelled “ Frustrated” 
on your record card, surely? Turn 
over, 
The door’s been and blown open. 

Hold your papers while I shut 
it. Jimmy, help me to push this 
desk up against it. At least we'll 
have peace till we've finished our 
test. There! All ready?’ Let me 
hear no more interruptions. First 


Jane cays that was her belt 


what come in just now. 
Jane, really——! Is this true? 
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Yes, mins. I just thought. 

It's a pity you didn’t think a 
little earlier. I refuse to go into all 
that now. We should be finishing 
this test by this time, not just 
starting it. What's that noise! 

Fire bell! Coo—— Good old fire 
drill! 

Hooray! Fire drill! Get moving, 
boys! 

Bet I win you down the stairs! 

Bet you never then! 

This is the last straw! ALL 
STAND stTiLL! How on earth do you 
expect to get out of the classroom 
with the door smothered in desks ! 
Let me come by. Now, without 
all this pandemonium, lead gently 
down the stairs, and No pusutne! 

Lucky you wasn't hollering out 
that first question at us, miss, We 
might never have heard the fire 
bell! D. J. Sauwr 
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THE POACHER 
I saw him sadly 

Quit the tide— 
His net was long 

Its mesh was wide. 
“You should have seen,” 

I heard him say, 
“The little ones 

That got away.” 

M. B. 





SNAX 


E all right if 1?” asked the 
fork-lift truck man, gesturing 
up at the radio. 

“Suit yourself, my old Reg,” 
said Jack. “If you're partial to 
an ‘igh-pitched uninterrupted buzz, 
like they say with the old telephones, 
that is.” 

“Gone funny, then?” asked Reg, 
rising to his full extension and eyeing 
the dial on the shelf, 

“Can't you manage without 
you've got music all day while you 
work?” asked Jack. “Still, they 
reckon you're essential to ‘igher 
production. Jolly good luck to you 
mate” 

The fork-lift truck man shook 
the radio slightly at arma’ length 
above his head, knocked gently on 
its side, replaced it and switched on 

A high-pitched drone faded in. 

He switched it off and sat down 
again 

“Roll on Christmas and let's 





AT JAX 
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‘ave some nuts,” he implored 
gloomily, beginning to worry his 
sandwich again. 

“Wassup, Reg!” asked Jack 
solicitously. “Wanna be enter- 
tained? Shall I sing for you then, 
eh?” 

He struck an attitude of resolute 
sadness, his left hand clutehing the 
teacloth under his armpit, and began 
gravely: 

“And when the draw-ah 

For the Irish Sweep 
Shall come, 

O let it be my counterfoil 

That's drawn out of 
The Drum.” 

Reg flinched. 

“Hoo, turn it up, Jack,” he 
cautioned. “ You ‘ll ‘ave old Else in.” 

“More intellectual you want 
it?” Jack inquired, “ More like, say, 
a quiz or summink? ‘Ere you are 
then, get a basinful of this.” 

He ferreted in his waistcoat 
pocket and unfolded a shvet of lined 
notepaper. 

“Read that,” he said, “and you 
won't know whether you want a 
shave or an ‘aireut, Doreen done 
that up the ‘igh school.” 

“Goon!” said the fork-lift truck 
man, backing slightly. “ Like some 
prescription it looks.” 

“ Read it for you?” asked Jack, 
whisking it away and enuneiating 
carefully : 

“Hexapods flamboyantize equi- 
vocating jaywalkers. Contains all 
the letters of the old alphabet.” 

“Cor stone the Third Pro- 
gramme,” suggested the fork-lift 
truck man. “What's hoxapeds!” 

“Weerl,” said Jack, “like 
quadrupods-——the ‘orse. Hexapods 
‘ve got six legs—insects, got me?! 
Pods, it is-—~pods.” 

Reg sniffed. 

“You got an ‘exapod on them 
‘am rolls,” he said, nodding towards 
the other end of the counter. 

Jack flicked briefly with the tea 
‘ loth. 

“Young Doreen reckons flam- 
boyantize means makin’ them look 
flamboyant,” he explained cheer- 
fully. 
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“Ob ya,” nodded Reg vaguely. 
“I'm wiv ya there, mate.” 

“Then, of course, you know 
jaywalkers,” said Jack, isolating the 
ham-rolls under a cloche. “ Like old 
Ma Parfitt comin’ out of the Lord 
Nelson evenings.” 

“You want to see them after 
dinner up the factory,” said Reg, 
on firmer ground now. “There's 
me, racin’ round boostin’ the old 
productivity just afterdinner. I'ave 
to ‘oller out ‘Come on! Wakey, 


wakey! Dash about!’ You very 
nigh run into arf of ‘em. All arf 


Jack opened the refrigerator 
lid and peered in paternally at the 
ice-lollies. 

“Laugh,” went on Reg. “Yestdy 
arpass one I come up be'ind old Sid 
Turner's a couple of ‘is chinas 
Noddin’ away they was with their 
thermosses on this seat near the 
stacks. I give ‘em a bit of a fork-tift 
up about a coupla feet. ‘Ear old 
Sid ‘oller!” 

“Popular, you are, J bet,” 
Jack, “produc-flamin’-tivity 
not.” 

“Indispensable,” said Reg, 
cheered at the memory, “That's 
what I am. Couldn't do without 
me Christmas, they couldn't. Bloke 
sat up on the old lift ‘anging the 
paper-chains up round the girders. 
Lovely.” 

“Charmin’,” nodded Jack. 
“On'y being it’s nigh on twenny up 
you'd best be nipping off back, or 
you'll be gettin’ a fork-lift out on 
the old ear'ole.” 

“T go, I come back,” cried Reg, 
accelerating for the door. 

A second later his face re- 
appeared. 

“Don’t you 
Jack,” he said. 
‘exapods on me!” 


Atas Hackney 


said 
or 


no 


worry, my 
“There's 


a s 


“Mr. Barnett said that he had 
been nearly 18 years in China and 
Hongkong and had passed all the 
Government language examinations im 
Cantonese and written Chinese. He was 
deputy chairman of the Board of 
Examiners.”—South China Morning Post 


Quite a coincidence. 
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“I'm wot looking forward to it. It's bad enough trying to keep the children amused for ome wet day.” 


SOMETHING DRAMATURGICAL 


NE advantage of the Drama for 
the writer who wants to be able 
to produce evidence of industry is 
that it is shorter than Fiction. By 
making your dialogue brusque you 
can produce a thick wad of Drama 
in a long week-end. tbsen took 
about two and a half years to write 
a play, and it is pleasant to feel more 
industrious than a Scandinavian. 
When people begin trying to read 
my plays, and not just gawping 
at the bulk of them, I shall get 
one of them banned by the Lord 
Chamberlain. This is quite cheap 
and the prestige lasts for years. 
When I began play-writing I 
took the advice of a manual and sat 
about the house imagining my char- 
acters into life. The trouble was 
that my attitude was strictly com- 
ial (I ted to write one of 
those farces that bumble along for 
years, and then retire to live on 
amateur rights), while the characters 
that emerged took a high-brow 





attitude and were always liable to 
break into poetic prose. Also they 
squabbled so much over other 
characters’ having better lines that 
I had to de-imagine them. It took 
quite a time to get the house clear of 
their shadowy shapes. 

I knew I should never make the 
grade into reper(ory and I joined a 
dramatic society, offering to study 
the whole business from starring to 
producing. Rather doubtfully, they 
started me off as Weather and 
Lights. As Weather I shook shot 
about in a cardboard cylinder, From 
the back of the hall my rain sounded 
very natural; but it made cues 
inaudible on the stage. When the 
first scene was over I rushed round 
to the switchboard, leaving the rain 
in the wings, where people tripped 
over it. Sharp showers recurred 
during the evening, most noticeably 
when the dialogue had just referred 
to an improvement in the weather. 
As Lights my most difficult job was 
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to “dim” during a sentimental 
seene. My dimmer began to glow 
and smoke and I had to turn the 
lights up to full candle-power while 
the young lovers were relying on my 
honourably keeping the stage dark. 

For the second production I 
joined in things rather late. The 
notice of meetings had gone astray, 
and it was not until I had made 
several calis on the secretary that 
I found out what was , 
It was finally decided that I should 
prompt. This was not as easy as it 
sounds, We had a producer who eut 
the script about a good deal. You 
would read out half a line and then 
notice that it was scored in purple 
or transposed with arrows. Once 
you had found the right line there 
was the difficulty of elocution. I 
found that when I tried to be an- 
obtrusive the cast received my dis. 
ereet mouthings with irritated hisses 
of “What?” If I usec a fuller vocal 
range there did not seem much . 





point in a character's saying the line, 
as I had already bounced it off the 
back wall of the auditorium; he 
would make it sound like an echo 

For long stretches of the play 
the cast knew their lines and there 
was nothing much for me to do as 
I sat on my stool in the wings. I 
felt I could serve best by appearing 
to take an intelligent delight in the 
play. I leant forward with my head 
almost on the stage and beamed 
eagerly, Whenever an actor caught 
my eye I rubbed my hands with 
encouraging glee and conveyed by 
becks and winks that he was doing 
fine. This meant that it took me 
& moment or two to find my place 
in the script when there 
pause, and I had to ad-lib antil I 
found it ‘ 


was a 


I had often read that a dramatist 
must have the smell of grease-paint 
in his nostrils. This suggested to me 
that I should help with the make-up. 
| approached the producer quite 
early in the preparations for the 
next play and he agreed a little 
absently. I suppose at that stage 
he was preoccupied with casting. 
At the first rehearsal he seemed 
surprised to find me sitting beside 
him with my notebook. I was 
determined to base my colour- 
schemes on such indications of 
character as were given in the text 
and developed in action. Before the 
society met next I had all my plans 
worked out. IT said, quite firmly, 
that all rehearsals from then on 
would be dress rehearsals. I wanted 
there to be no danger of my having 























“Lf ber name hadn't been Sandra l think I should have forgotten.” 
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had insufficient practice in make-up 
by the night. One female part, for 
example, was that of a raddled 
harridan, and raddling is not some 
thing one can do on the spur of the 
moment. I was annoyed when the 
producer said he felt the make-up 
was part_of his job and that he had 
been lazy in passing it over to me. 

By then the only job I could 
find that was not filled was making 
the curtain speech. The society 
did established plays, the authors of 
which were hardly likely to turn up. 
I insisted that something more than 
a few wavering thanks was needed 
to round off the show and (for I had 
cunningly chosen a busy moment to 
make my request) I was allowed my 
way. 

When day-dreaming over my 
own plays I had often visualized the 
moment when I faced the first-night 
audience. Sometimes I saw myself 
being modest while the audience 
cheered hysterically. Sometimes I 
imagined that my work might be 
rather above their heads; but no 
man who has taught General Sub- 
jects in the Middle School and 
howled out French Dictation while 
his Form was blowing twelve on 
the Beaufort Scale need fear that 
he cannot shout the most hostile 
gallery down. 

I worked hard on my speech 
and tried it out at the dress 
rehearsal in make-up and costume. 
The play was Brighton Rock, and | 
studied the photographs of Mr. 
Greene assiduously. Unfortunately 
on the night itself some irritating 
misunderstanding with the stage 
manager led to the lowering of 
the curtain and the raising of the 
house lights before I had been 
beckoned on to the stage. 

It was with a sense of relief that 
I severed my connection with the 
society and decided that, rather 
than drudge further at making 
myself a man of the theatre, | 
would in future write plays not for 
the stage but for the study. The 
wear and tear is much less. Relieved 
from such worries as making the 
last interval come while the bar is 
still open, I just rattle out drama, 
and it lies about in great, encour- 
aging piles on the study floor. 

R. G. G. Price 








AT THE PLAY 
Timon of Athens (Oiv Vi0)—Meet Mr. Callaghan (Gannicx) 


TMON of Athens is like 
« cup of vitriol flung in 
the face of humanity. It 
ie an astonishing play for 
Suakesreagme to have 
written so shortly before “The 
Winter's Tale” and “ The Tempest.” 
That he suffered some savage per- 
sonal embitterment at this period 
seems to me the only adequate 
explanation, for I can’t understand 
Mr. Tyroxws Gurunte’s theory (set 
out in a programme note) that the 
play was intended as a satire against 
the deceitfulness of riches, any 
more than I could believe “Lear” 
to be simply @ satire against the 
ingratitude of daughters. I cordially 
agree with Mr. Guruxir that Timon 
is not a hero for whom we can feel 
pity, but I don't think this proves 
anything. Many of Shakespeare's 
heroes, and especially his champion 
egotists, must have appeared much 
more sympathetic to the Eliza- 
bethans than they do to us. 

In the theatre the parallel with 
“Lear” is never far from mind. 
Was Timon (written a few years 
afterwards) born out of the bits and 
pieces left over from the other, or 
was it a first sketch for “Lear” 


“Fre 











Timmon—Ma. Anoegt Mone. 


found insufficient and later taken in 
hand again when the needs of the 
Globe were urgent ! Disillusionment 
with human baseness is the common 
majesty from which to fall, Timon 
has none. His military triumphs are 
past, and he is introduced to us as 
a nice old silly on the retired list, 
heading childishly for bankruptcy 
by giving enormous parties to all 
the sycophants in town. When the 
crash comes, and he retires to a 
beach to rail against mankind, dis- 
cover hidden treasure as accurately 
as the Swiss Family Robinson and 
scatter it as gloomily as the million- 
aire in “ Ring Round the Moon,” we 
can't be very sorry for him as he 
totters rather ingloriously into his 
grave. 

But in Mr. Gururie’s extremely 
ingenious production we can be 
considerably amused by the earlier 


Timon angry has the sting of a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Great care has 
been taken to give an edge to the 
gallery of Athenian spongers, and 
the scenes of headlong hospitality— 


|Meat Mr Callaghan 


oo 
Me. Texewoe pe Manwey 


richly gilded by Miss Tanya 
MotserwrrscH—are so dashing that 
they would easily translate into the 
familiar newspaper accounts of how 
poor Captain “X” has failed to 
make a go of it on £15,000 a year. 
Once on the beach, however, Timon 
has to hold it almost by himself. 
Aleibiades, martially spoken by Mr. 
Peres Coxe, flits in and out on his 
way to power, but without more 
moment than any South American 
general planning a revolution; and 
the professional acid of Mr. Leo 
MoK #en’s accomplished A pemantus 
seems almost beside the 
appalling execrations of the amateur. 
Timon must be consistently good, 
or the whole play founders, and Mr. 
Anprk Moreti rises splendidly to 
the challenge, sustaining our interest 
all the way from affable host to 
venomous searecrow. There arc a 
number of clever minor sketches, 
of which the most interesting is 
Mr. Joun Panites’ Lucullus. 


Meet Mr. Callaghan is « crime 
play adapted by Mr. Grnatp 
Verver from Mr. PerexCuryeyry's 
novel, “The Urgent Hangman.” To 
me the most urgent thing about it 
was the curtain. 


Recommended 

Rath Draper and her private 
army of characters (Criterion). 
Dragon's Mouth (Winter Garden), a 
debate made exciting by Pricatley 
and Hawkes. Servet 
Madness (Vaudeville), for a cosy 
laugh about Freud. 

Exic Keown 





AT THE PICTURES 


Mourning Iecomes Electra 


Dt | ATE as it is, I feel called 
€ on to make some re- 

| marks, just for the 

7 record, about Mourning 
Becomes Electra (Director: Dupiey 
Nicnors), though my inclination 
is to leave it with a word or two 
in the “Survey” and write at 
length about some easier 
I'm not, by the way, as late 
American reader might 
imagine: New York saw the film in 
November 1947, but it has only just 
been shown over here—hopefully 
because of the unexpected success of 
the recent TV version of the play 
Well . | wonder what sort of 
public response the film will get 
Evoene O'NEILL’s recasting in 
nineteenth-century American terms 
of the Electra-Clytemnestra-Orestes 
story has been transferred quite 
straightforwardly to the screen: this 
is essentially a concentrated, magni- 
tied, intensified reeord of the effects 
as they are made on the stage, 
whereas what « film adaptation 
should do—I don’t suggest it's easy, 
or even always possible—is to use 
the quite different methods of the 
cinema to produce equivalent effects. 
This picture is more than what one 
usually means by ‘a photographed 
play”, but the difference is still one 
of degree, not of manner or dramatic 
method. The constant impression is 
of “ big speeches,” of “ big scenes" ; 
the pattern is the 


ureater 
game 


as an 


constant 


| Derthy Dray 
Muse of Commentary 
RayYMonp GLEN PENNING 


Derby Day 


movement from one 
bitter, taunting 
duologue to another 
(statuesque vitu- 
perator, glowering 
victim) ; a recurring, 
typical atmospheric 
detail is the dread. 
ful ery “Why do 
you look at me 
like that!" One is 
tempted also to 
comment on the 
way the members 
of the doomed 
family seem to live 
just outside or just 
inside the front door 
of their house—a 
convention, taken 
for granted in the 
play, that assumes 
distracting prom- 
inence in the film. 
This is a “ prestige picture" and will 
get something of a “prestige” 
audience—peopk who feel they 
ought, and will be expected, to have 
seen it; but it's undeniably impres- 
sive, and I doubt that even the 
light-minded will be bored. Rosa- 
tino Russe.s.’s Lavinia (Electra) 
seems to have struck some writers 
as lacking in power, but the warped 
malignancy of the character got over 
to me all right. Of the others, I 
would say that Micnaet Repcrave 
as the tormented Orin (Orestes) is 
the most memorable. 


As for Derby Day (Director: 
Hersert Wiicox), the coincidence 
that it was first shown in London on 
Derby day was a box-office touch 
about as subtle and unpremeditated 
as any in the picture itself. Here 
we have the old cross-section or 
handful-of-types formula: choose 
half a dozen characters whose paths 
cross on a particular occasion, 
and make a story by introducing 
them all before the occasion and 
leading up to it. The great lady 
(Anna Neaoie) and the “debon- 
air” cartoonist (Micnar. Wu.prxna) 
both have a private sorrow; they 
meet in mutual consolation, while 
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| Mourning Becomes Electra 
Katina Paxixnow 


Lavinia Mannon—-Rosarinp Russe. 


the Cockney-humour  taxi-driver 
(Gorpox Harker) provides one 
kind of comic relief and the con- 
ceited film star (Perer Graves) 
another: there is dutifully loud 
laughter every time he says “ British 
film industry.” Meanwhile heavy 
drama is ladied out by Jons 
McCati_um as a fugitive murderer 
and Gooore Wrruers as the wife of 
his victim. The whole is garnished 
with authentic location shots of 
Derby phenomena and drenched in 
background music, and will probably 
make a lot of money. 


+ *. + 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Nearly all the London pro- 
grammes except Los Olvidados and 
good old La Ronde (16/5/51) seem to 
be changing; I can’t suggest any- 
thing much. An entertaining bit of 
Hollywood Irish is Joux Forp's 
The Quiet Man. 

Among the releases is High Noon 
(14/5/52), a good Western full of 
suspense. Carbine Williams is an 
interesting founded-on-fact melo- 
drama about a man who invented 
and made a new kind of gun while 
in prison. Ricnarp MALLett 





BOOKING OFFICE 


Puzzle and Thrill 

The Aleutian Bive Mink. James M. Fox. 
Van Thal, 9/6 

Two's Company. Milward Kennedy. Robert Hale, 0/6 
aT ee John Newton Chance. Macdonald, 

The Sole Survivor and The Kynsard Affair. Roy 
Vickers, Gollancz, 9/6. 

E artificial distinction between the Whodunit 
and the Thriller was invented from snobbery, not 
from any desire to be useful to literary criticiem. If 
you composed crime puzzles instead of Latin Acrostics, 
that was respectable; you were aiming at intellectual 
excitement only. The man who tried to make his 
readers breathless with suspense by having his 
characters chased across roof-tops by secret police was 
a mere tradesman. Nobody would check his work 
with a tide-table and a dictionary of quotations. 

This class-barrier was crashed when the Stevenson 
tradition was revived by the Foreign Correspondents. 
The world described by Mr. Eric Ambler was obviously 
nearer to the contemporary world than the curious 
environment in which Lord Peter Wimsey wimbled, 
and Mr. Ambler obviously wrote better prose than 
J.J. Connington. Further, the contrivers of puzzles, 
especially in America, were the narrative 
techniques of the thriller-writers. Recently there has 
been a merging of the two forms in which the advan- 
tages of each are preserved. There are still, of course, 


Home and 


prosy investigations of alibis in cathedral towns, and 
spy stories consisting of disconnected violences; but 
on the whole the thriller has become more shapely in 
design and the whodunit less dull in the teliing. 

Mr. James M. Fox's The Aleutian Blue Mink is a 
chapter in the whirlwind life of a Californian private 


detective. It moves at the speed of a thriller, but there 
is puzzle as well as pace. It is not particularly 
original, but it is efficient. School of Christie would be 
dreadful ; school of Chandler can be entertaining. 

Mr. Milward Kennedy was one of the stars of the 
old school of British detection, very good on red 
herrings and visible-invisible clues. Now he has 
turned to thriller-writing without fusing the two 
techniques. In Two's Company he gives the impression 
of wanting to settle down to a good chat about the 
plot but forcing himself instead to bundle his characters 
into fast cars. A gang who murder solitaries for their 
money are pursued by a curious collection of people, 
including the police at their oddest. Much the most 
successful part of the novel is the series of “stills” 
showing the gang, their opponents and some onlookers 
at different stages in the story. These little inset 
seenes are carefully composed and might come from 
a Simenon study of “Missing Persons.” Perhaps that 
was Mr. Kennedy’s originalaim. He is certainly most 
successful when most ambitious. 

Mr. John Newton Chance’s The Man in My Shoes 


is the traditional thriller—good, improbable spy stuff 
One has met the ingredients before, but the author's 
continuous interest in his tele is infectious. It is much 
more entertaining than it looks at first sight, mainly 
because Mr. Chance always makes things as clear to 
the reader as they are to him. The dissatisfaction it 
leaves behind is due partly to lack of the solid, 
informed nd that we are used to in a modern 
thriller, partly to the common mistake of drawing the 
villains more carefully than the forces of light. Anyhow, 
all the time T was reading it I was enjoying it, and that 
is more than something. 

The Sole Survivor and The Kynsard Affair, two 
long-short whodunits by Mr. Roy Vickers, illustrate 
my thesis so neatly that they make me begin to doubt 
it. The first is a very ingenious story, both in plot and 
presentation. It begins and ends in a Court of Inquiry 
into the wrecking of a ship's boat on a desert island. 
with the sole survivor's narrative as the core. The 
tension is maintained continuously, and events ani 
analysis are well balanced. A thriller in movement 
and a whodunit in plot, it is a risky experiment that 
succeeds triumphantly. The second story has a very 
original puzzle at the heart of it ; but the background 
and characters are undistinguished and the search for 
the solution lacks eagerness. R. G, G. Pace 


The bn “ The Times,” IV | see 150th Anniversary 


In Two Parte, 25/- each 
“ many of its thousand pages this book is the 
history of an eventful period as seen through the eyes 
of a group of brilliant journalists, with tensions 
mounting to the outbreak of two world wars. In 








other chapters it is a rather dull record of struggles for 
ownership or control of the journal; and now and 
again it becomes an essay in British political manners. 
With these threads occasionally entangling, as when 
editorship by Lloyd George seems to be in prospect — 
what a pity Bernard Shaw never heard of this— 
there are even elements of humour. With all this 
it is of greatest interest as a study of an overwhelming 
personality. The compilers acclaim Lord Northeliffe 
as the creator of new worlds in Fleet Street or as the 
saviour of the paper in a time of distress, but in their 
applause is never a trace of affection, and the haunting 
dread of an unannounced appearance at Printing House 
Square is still upon them. The true story of his rising 
megalomania and eventual death in the shadow of 
insanity is here for the first time disclosed. ©. c. P. 


Summer in Scotiand. Ivor Brown. Collins, 16). 
Seotland is conveniently arranged so that great 
matters gather themselves around fixed points. Taking 
full advantage of this principle, and moving in bold 
leaps from the Pentland to the Solway, Mr. Brown can 
call a halt for appropriate dissertation on—inter alia— 
whisky in Banff, the success story in Aberdeen, 
Victoriana on Deeside, and balladry on the Borders; 
this he does with shrewd sense, sound comment and 
recondite lore, Neither sentimental nor debunking, 
his survey of certain Scottish aspects is balanced, 
stimulating and informed, Here is a lively and 
independent judgment capable—where the more 
indigenous Scot has so often been incapable—of seeing 
two sides, of appreciating, for instance, the merits of 
both Grassie Gibbon and Ian Maclaren, of both the 
commercial and the wsthetic Glasgows. The search 


"In the play you took me to the bar 
and bought me a cin-and-french.” 
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for Scotland will not now yield novelties except in 
minutia, but here is the next best thing—a fresh 
outlook by a good clear mind on incomparable material. 


HK. B. 
Pens Pry Brigadier George Clifton, p.s.0., u.c 


Brigadier George Clifton sets his readers the same 
sort of problem as he must have set his seniors during 


the war. He was always happier exploring the front 
than attending to routine, and in commanding his New 
Zealand Brigade he reversed the Plaza-Toro plan and 
led it from so far in front that he inevitably ended 
“in the bag.” Now, when we are trying to discredit 
war, he writes candidly in praise of it, and with a 
dangerously convincing gusto. As a counterweight, 
however, he has decided that to do justice all round 
he must mention as many as possible of his old 
comrades by name, preferably by Christian name; and 
though this may increase the book's popularity in New 
Zealand it makes dull reading for those outside the 
charmed circle. Much the better half of the book is 
the second, which deals with his life in various P.O.W. 
camps and his frequent and courageous attempts to 
escape from them. B. A. ¥. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Thinkers. Edmund Wilson. John Lehmann, 
15/-. New edition of the collected “ essays on literary subjects” 
originally published in 1938; the original nine have been 
extensively revised and added to, there are three new 
studies—-one of Ben Jonson, one a discursive character-sketch 
of a master at the author's school, and a final discussion 
of “The Historical Interpretation of Literature.” Few critics 
excel Mr. Wilson in —s. solid, penetrating, satisfying 
criticiam continuously reada 

Now Lead Us Home. Gwyn Thomas. Gollancz, 12/6. 
Except that the characters have different names, this novel 
might be a continuation of The World Cannot Hear You; but 
the characters (in og? of what the blurb says) have not much 
intrinsic importance, for a new ene seems to be invented 
whenever an illustrative parenthesis is called for. The main 
point is the author's torrential flow of comie metaphor, which 
® unique, enviable, and often extremely funny. 

Julietta. Louise de Vilmorin. Translated by Alison 
Brothers. Harvill Press, 10/6. A “children’s hour" for the 
sophisticated, anusingly devised and Rammer fr related. 
A prince of fifty determines to wed « b s 
His acc is to be made an honest woman 
- young provincial lawyer. The result is a ‘ Midsummer 

Night's Dream” entanglement of both couples. 
Translated 








with an 





Dantone Tod and Woszeck (sic)—eerviceable rather than 





inspired—will be or whose interest in their 
author has been stimulated by A. H. J. Knight's life, recently 
reviewed here, and the Covent Garden production of Berg's 
opera. 

The tid Yeomen of England. J. Wentworth Rey, 
Harrap. 15/- A ec call to exchange the army of 
“experts” who infest 
the land for the eet on the job, and the gloomy phalanxes 
of the Forestry Commission's weedy soft woods for the oak, 
beech and walnut that are our ancient heritage. 

The Case of the Bees. Clifford Witting. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 10/6. 5 eet Sen ee oe oe 


cos: surroundings. elaborate elegantly 
built. “heskee a pity that the atmosphere is old-fashioned and 
the humour Gripping, once the admirable design w 


prosy. 
glimpsed through the rustic creeper. 
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IN THE BOROUGH 
OF BATTERWELL 
Cold War With the County Council 


s E Committee will of course 
remember”—the Town Clerk 
could roll this euphemism for “The 
Committee has completely for- 
gotten” as urbanely off his tongue 
as any man in England—‘ that of 
the 3°76 acres comprising the Tot- 
land Crescent Housing Area, the 
Council agreed, uncer strong protest, 
to transfer 025 acres to the County 
Council for the erection of a minor 
ailments clinic. It was further 
agreed that the transfer price as 
between authorities should be a 
percentage, based on the respective 
areas, of the cost of acquiring the 
site as a whole. This has proved to 
be £10,224 60. 3d. and I have 
aceordingly asked County Hall for 
twenty-five three hundred and 
seventy-sixths of this sum.” 

“Letting them off too lightly,” 
said Councillor Fosdyke. ‘Why not 
round up to twenty-five - four 
hundredths?” 

Councillor Boreham saw the 
exposed flank and leapt. “That 
would be rounding down.” 

“These fractions are rather 
tricky.” The Town Clerk smiled 
with kindly compassion upon Coun- 
cillor Fosdyke, who met the look 
with one of stubborn incredulity, and 
fishing an inch of peneil from his 
pocket began a furious calculation 
upon the back of an envelope. 

“The areas I have quoted,” eon- 
tinued the Town Clerk, “are in each 
case gross, that is to say, they 
include surrounding roads. This 
has given the County Council 
@ pretext for putting forward a 
proposition which I can only regard 
a 


“Did you say three hundred and 
sixty-sevenths!" demanded Coun- 


cillor Fosdyke. “Just now, I 
9” 
“Seventy-sixths.” The Town 
Clerk's smile was a thought less 


. “—only regard a6 com- 


21 acres. This has the effect of 
reducing the sum payable by them 
from £679 16s. 2d. to £646 14s. 4d.” 

“A transparent attempt,” said 
Alderman Pudder, “to lighten the 
burdens of the county as a whole at 
the expense of the ratepayers of 
Batterwell. You have resisted it!” 

“in tot.” The Town Clerk 
waited for the murmured applause 
to die away. “Recently, however, 
the Director of Public Cleansing 
has drawn my attention to the 
fact that"—as he approached the 
subtle heart of ‘his argument the 
Town Clerk disregarded the Com- 
mittee’s lesser minds and addressed 
himself instinctively to Alderman 
Pudlder, who accepted the homage 
with the calm consciousness that it 
was deserved—Batterwell's dust 
destructor and refuse disposal yard 
are situated on land which is at 
present in the ownership of the 
County Council and is shortly 
to be transferred under a similar 
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arrangement. The areas here, i.c. 
of the dust destructor land and of 
the County Council land of which it 
forms part, are”—Now follow me 
closely here, said the look in the 
Town Clerk's eye, and Yea, yes, J'm 
still with you ; my powers aren't even 





Goldsworthy seemed to be dozing 
fitfully. 

It is most important to retain 
friendly relations with the County 
Council,” said Alderman Pudder 
after a thoughtful pause. “Though 
the Town Clerk is doubtless right in 
principle, I am inelined to think 
that we should yiekl the point and 
accept their basis of computation.” 

* Yield? Councillor Golds. 
worthy was a giant rising from 
slumber. “ Truckle to County Hall ’ 
Betray the trust of the people of 
Batterwell |” 

“Shame,” said 
Snugge and Boreham. 

The Town Clerk sighed and elab- 
orated, “Transfer from the County 
Council of the dust destructor site 
on the gross area basis would cost 
£1,429 74. Lid., and, with net areas 
£1,376 12s. 5d. Summing up, there- 
fore, the position is that if we 
accept County Hall's argument, and 
apply it to both sites, we shall lose 
£33 ls. 10d. over minor ailments 
and gain £52 150. 6d on the dust 
destractor 

Comprehension dawned 
the back benches. From the welter 
of figures the Town Clerk's argument 
emerged with the sleek and sudden 
beauty of a submarine surfacing 

“Perhaps we shouldn't be too 
inflexible,” murmured Councillor 
CGimaon. 


The 


Councillors 


upon 


Town Clerk inclined his 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


TPHE unknown She that glanced at me to-day 
Between the traffic lights and Binks's store 
Was not exactly pretty—shall we say 
Not wholly unattractive, if no more! 


Doubtless she thought: He is a trifle bald, 
Not young, not old, but something in between. 

I wonder (so she wondered) what he’s called’ 
And would he think of calling me My Queen, 


As Eustace used to do, before the war? 

He is not handsome, but at least he's tail; 
Not wholly unattractive, if no more; 

Fairer than Joe, but not as fair as Paul, 


Aud has a roving eye; perhaps he drinks. 
Se, turning, entered she the door of Binks. 
R. P. Laster 
& & 


with a letter which I have received 
this morning from County Hall.” 
Alderman Pudder started. 

“You don’t mean— 

“I'm afraid so.” The Town 
Clerk contemplated with infinite 
sadness the extent of human 
duplicity as exemplified by County 
Councillors. “In order to maintain 
the friendly relations which have 
always existed between us, they 
will abandon their contention and 
pay & gross area price for the minor 
ailments clinic. There's a postscript 
about the dust destructor.” 


head. “The draft letter to County 
Hall which I have prepared states 
that in order to preserve the 
friendly atmosphere between our 
two Councils we are prepared to 
accept their point of view and 
transfer the clinic site to them at a 
price related to the net areas.” 

“And of course you want the 
Committee's authority to dispatch 
the letter,” said Councillor Boreham, 
keenly. ‘ You have it.” 

“No.” The T.C. shook his head 
regretfully. “I want the Com- 
mittee’s instructions for dealing 


oy sor 


“What an extraordinary coincidence...” 





NOTICH 
Articles, Shetches, Drewings, ofc 
the UBA 


published in 


the fell retell prime of O86.) end that pol rot be 


« weed to @ as part of any publication of 
Ree at the OPO, as « Fs Lotered a» Ind<ines Mail Matter at the New York. N.Y. P.O., 168. 
Bicewhere Oversees i SUBSCRIPTION RATES~Vearty, incleding Batra Numbers aad Postage 


Contributions of Cemmunkutions reqeiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped 
PUNCH te epectically Cpuerved to the sheng ome) 


shall wot, withowt the writtes consent of ¢ 
lomt. resotd, 


addressed Eovelope or Wrapper. The entire cop: - im alt 
t the countries signatory to the BERNE CONVENTION, 


these 
le CONDITIONS OF SAL 
shere Gret given. tent, 


or 
Dired owt, or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition of im any unauthorized cover by way of 
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Postage of tins issue : Gt. Britain and Lretand 2d Canada id 
ieland Y~. Overseas 88(U.S.A. 66.28); Canadas $¥- or $5.00 
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ATCO Motor Mowers have become universally accepted as 


ATCOs to their friends. And it is not only 


balance of these machines that have made them the most 


sought-after motor mowers to-day but the assurance that, 


year in and year out, an efficient motor mower service is 


maintained by ATCO’s own maintenance organisation 


whose depots cover the whole country 


PUGH LTD. 
ATCO Works, Birmingham, 9. 


CHARLES H. 








Men's Pyjamas — 
ground floor 


Open Thursdays until 7 p.m 


Artfully cut for comfort, in fine poplin of rich and soothing 
texture, these pyjamas are a positive persuasion to slumber 
They look, too, just as splendid as they feel. In twelve 
colours: tan, rose, lincoln green, dark saxe blue, saxe blue, 
light blue, pastel bluc, corn, Bermuda green, cream, light 
grey and ecru. Sizes 36"- 44". £3.19.6 


Post onders invited 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd, London W.1 Regent 2002 
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New way of taking a swarm ? No-—an ola way of winnowing; 
and they still have the knack of it in Brazil. These coffee beans 
have farther to go than a bee can fly. Down by mulecart and 

lorry and train to the coast —and thence across the seas to your 
breakfast table. British Insurance covers them all the way 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


tssued by the British inewrance Assoc oven 














to sail 2,000 miles into the heart of 
the North American continent. 


NADA 18 DEVELOPING on @ vast 
scale. Lakes are being dammed 
m the far west to form a waterfall 15 Canada is one of the world’s 


supreme play places, too — there's 


times higher than Niagara and 
always near-by hunting, shooting 


supply power for the world’s 
biggest aluminium mine. and fishing. Britain and British 
A canal is to link the St. Lawrence goods have first in the heart 
River and Great Lakes, enabling of Canada and TCA is the way to 
deep-sea vessels from the Atlantic be there tomorrow. You travel in 
offered. TCA services | you 

with every industrial centre of 

your local TRAVEL AGENT or TCA, Pall Mall. London. 

S.Wi. Te Whitehall 0851. Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport 


complete comfort and at the lowest 
4 5 1CA North America. 
: lephone : 
Ayrshire. Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extension 268 








rate for trans-Atlantic fly ever 
a i-flnres 
THAN ADAY BY TCA 





Each great and gay occasion calls forth its ow: 


helps to perpetuate them. And, just as the spirit of Napoleo: 


spread its magic over every European scene, so the great Brandy 
associated with his name lives on to link the present with th 
past. For, in Courvoisicr — Cognac’s sublime achievement— there 
is a mellowness which both expresses the past and lends heart to 


the present 


URVOISIE 
COGNAC 





makes the heart 


grow fonder 
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These are the chairs 


90 on the floor-space of 3. They 
Taease Ss 
a0 wasted space. For the Nation’s Good 
shipments 


The upholstered chairs are free of Pur- YS On the unremitting struggic w Machines, 
chase Tax when bought in permanently y, \/ \ ish FP. Kaotorn 
clamped rows for Concert halls, etc. They 
still stack like single chairs. Four types, | a a Seacel ae 
( if HIT ) 
Ih / 


16 colour schemes. Write for leaflet F.3. 
If you are interested in stee! tables ask 
about these as well. 


that sebels make 


STAK-A-BYE STEEL CHAIRS 


Made by the makers of MOBO Toys 


| 





SEBEL PRODUCTS LIMITED, 39/41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C1 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 0786. SERTWYR TVOPE,, SOUTH WALES MOH WYOOMES, socks, 
cncs 





Enchanting ty \ ; | = Say 
4 < ’ - , * ad 


resorts for rest, 


sport and gaiety 


=o i §Bulmers 


turesque Italian 


a Whim for cider 





REDUCTIONS IN THE 
PRICES OF PETROL FOR 
MOTORISTS VISITING 
ITALY. 


Informaten trom - 

Ntalian State Tourist Office 
(BNLT), Wi Regent Soe 
London WA and all Travel 
Agenies 





24 Ibs. of apples to every flagon 


i. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 








Fine hedges are 
no problem 


with the electric Tarpen-Trunmer 
TEN times feter than hand 
shears, ite etreight 12° bade and 
clean cut (up to §° growth) makes 
For high 
hedges an cxtensiom bandle (1% - 
etre) provudes « ample sotution 

CAN BE USED ANYWHERE. 
Madels to operate from maine 
supply. car bettenes sm portable 
wenerators 


Frm £17.10.0 


Picase write for dhastrated folder \ 


Tasren Enomverine Co. Lrp 
leworth House, leworth MPlace 
London, 8.W. 


KENengten 1491.7 


« smooth finish easy 











RAS. award of mere 1949 





: 
DR. BARNARDO'S 


HOMES 


MUST FIND 


21,000 
MEALS 


EVERY DAY 
POR THEIR 
FAMILY 


With 7,000 bo 
provide for, Dr. 
Homes need a deep purse. 


Please send a Gift of 


10/- 


for our children's food. 
ae. a , foment, = 
siocls ‘bo sont 








} 


and girls to | 
Barnardo's | 


THIS STEGH 18 FOUR GUARANTEE OF VALUE 


You WILt FIND tt ON 


NOTON LUGGAGE 


AVAILABLE AT 6000 STOCKISTS 











~sysgie Be MEH 
aweele = «ee 


ith 


Bamboo Vi illage 


ATIVES of tropical regions have to 
rely on the natural resources of their 
country which are readily to hand for 
supplying many of their necessities. For 
centuries they have used the bamboo cane 
for conveying water, constructing their 
dwellings and for providing many of their 
everyday requirements. 
Steel tubes, like the bamboo cane, supply 
many of our everyday necessities and are 
indispensable to modern civilisation. 


For steel tubes and steel tube fabrication 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: GREAT BRIDGE, TIPTON, STAFFS. 


























ADVENTURE 


ADWIEN UW 





* Alert" MK Hh 


SCCLES (GIRMINGHAM) LTD. 97 Mazelwell Lane, 
Menufecturers of Eccles Fectery Trucks 


Birmingham 


Time may dawdle as it wishes 
with this fine old tobacco. 
When life is casy it brings still 
greater pleasure and to the 
quiet moment adds a new and 
deep contentment. 


Tobacco 
416 am 
ree 

Three strengths: Charrman medium, 
Boardman’ s mid; Recorder full. If any difficulty 


| mm obtainng, write to Chairman Sales Office, 
24 Holborn, London, B.C. 

















3 oF. 
VACUUM TINS 


ec 





Renowned ane 1816 
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A good start in life 


Expert care has surrounded his childhood, For his health, the qualified doctor. For his education, 
the qualified teacher. For his happiness and well-being, nature's own experts—his parents. 
And for his first watch ? That is an expert matter too, and the local expert is your jeweller. 
Immense painstaking care, and the inherited skill of ten generations of craftsmen, make the 
good Swiss jewelled-lever watch the miniature miracle that it is. Such care in the making 
merits care in the choosing, so don't leave it to chance. Go to your jeweller, and seek his 
expert advice. 
The full support, the whole resources of the Swiss watch industry are behind the reliable 
jeweller. He can show you, as no one else can, how to judge the quality of a watch. He 
can ensure you efficient service in the years to come. If you choose it wisely, with the 


jeweller’s advice, your boy's watch—like its proud owner—will have a good start in life. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


> 


The WATCHMAKERS @ OF SWITZERLAND 
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RECOVERY ce. » 
of the Be 
INCOME TAX oF = Tenova 
for the iy Sa — 
BENEFIT | of 
of Write of tele 


CHARITIES 


7 M : . 
The National Council of Social | “ry Morel 
Service Remevelent Fund od- | ) ” ~ SYeorguay 
ministers seven year deots of ) 
reap a yon: ~~ co Th he } Finest Hotel | on 1 the English Coast 


end denations made te a 


charitable organisations. 
Subscriptions are distributed 


to charities in aed with 
the domer’s wishes which may 
be varied each year if desired 


Information will be supplied on 
application to The Seeretary, 
Mies K. A. Willoughby, The 
National Council of Social 
Service Benevolent Fund 
































For those who treasure 
their leisure — 





26 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 





























AMM ANS 
ae) eee ae 


and for ( real pride of ownership. See them at your dealer's, or RUB OUT 


smooth, Mand Tricycle write for illustrated literature. : 
easy hand- 


ling, demanding little energy for p 

propulsion, CARTER'S Hand Nat ares Way 

Tricyeles ere among the world’s 

finest invalid carriages — you ne ow poin _ 
of the pain. Rubbing with 


easing 
the World’s most MODERN Bicycle ELLIMAN’ ag rubs oway 


PHILLIPS crYrcres LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, 40 LS 


(oes 














whe oie totam; oc Sliapaies 
was damaged or destroyed by storm. 


means to him—wholesome o 
—and opportunities for worship. Contri 


M Royal Exchange, LONDON. EC.) DEEP SEA MISSION 


Oi ee Oe ea ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
00, A.N.M.D.SF. House, 43 Nottingham Place, London, WA 
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GIRLING. 
ceremaete (O | 


wee BRAKE THAT WAS Come TO STOP 


GRUNG WETED « «NGS SOD * TYSELEY - GmreNGHAN- 1 





in English cricket, and the holder of many records, 
As an all-rounder, his performances have 
made him an international legend. 
The all-round performance of Ford cars, too, is 
famous the world over. Ford leadership, maintained over 
many years by Ford of Dagenham, has given this 





India Tyres are well known for their remarkable 
mileages. The reason is, they are made by very | 
thorough workmanship in a Scottish factory which name a unique place in the field of motoring. 
specialises in the production of tyres only of super- _ hin is ‘Five-Star’ : 
lative quality, And the moral is: Quality Ford Leadership is ‘Five Leadership. 


is the best economy! 


MOTORING IS ‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 
THE BEST AT LOWEST cost * * * * * 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM 
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Miracle furniture 
wax polishes 
without rubbing! 


Light-hearted Just spread and 
waking! wipe for the richest, 
How fresh you feel as you wake from each longest-lasting 


might of quiet, untroubled Slumberland sleep ! : wax polish of all! 
Today new Slumberlands are more comfortable 
than ever. Now these non-utility mattresses have Bs, Johnson's Pride 
Ortho-flex springing. So deeply resilient, so responsive, really is a miracle! It is 
it cradles you naturally, however you lie. As you sleep, diff dye ered new = 
eren furniture 
every tired part of you is rested. chet tae all Ue bandana 


out of polishing. You simply 
There’s a lifetime of better sicep in a epread Pride on your £ 


mw ture . let it dry... then 
ti berland wipe tightly. That’s all! In 
seconds — with no rubbing at 
Look for the label, al! — your furniture gleams 
it is your five year guarantee with the richest lustre you’ve 

ever seen on wood ! 

And that lustre protects 
your fine furniture, simply 
because Pride is a wax and 
gives the hardest, smoothest, 
most lasting wax-finish ever 
known — so protective that 
spilled foods, even hot liquids, * 
can be wiped off without AMAZINGLY EASY TO USE! 
marking. And you don’t With Pride there is no rubbing at 
have to re-polish a Pride all — no more old-fashioned hard 
surface —a light dusting work. Pride gives 2 genuine hard 
keeps it shining-clean. wax protection — leaves no 

Pride is economical, too — | "Bests, caamet catch dust, resists 
one 5/- bottle is enough to finger -mas ks and lasts for months. 


wax your entire home, giving 




















ON WHAT SURFACES CAN PRIDE 


BE USED? 
trouble for months to come. Pride is recommended for all finished 
“ ~ and surfaces, such as 
Get your Pride today ! furniture, woodwork, panelled walls. 
Excell too, for refrig: stoves, 
metal elem chrome fittings, 
silverware, leather topped tables, etc. 
Pride should not be used on plastics. 


CLEANER, TOO! 


Pride is wonderful, too, for removing 
se and spilled food. For cleaning 

or greasy surfaces rub in Pride 

and wipe off. Then re-apply thinly. 


TAKE JOHNSON’S 


Art Dessert : re Pride 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT | IN YOUR HOME! 


a compliment to Good Taste 














f\ aif \ ( \ 
LIL = 8 MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 
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The rigng 
&@ @ at- fop 
Certain 


THE MAIN WAY 
TO SAVE GAS 


The patent Mainstat on a MAIN 
Gas Cooker maintains the oven at 
the exact heat required. Highly 
efficient burners for boiling, sim- 
mering and grilling are fitted. The 
taps cannot be turned on accident- 
ally and the cooker is vitreous 
enamelled for easy cleaning. 








See the latest 

models at your 

Gas Showrooms 
e 


SY APrOEFTMENT TABLE SALT AMD FErTER 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KENO GEORGE VE. 


@(orebod & 


THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 


in cuehy home 


CSD 


ct 


is the answer to this 


Refrigeration 
problem and a lot of other people's problems too! 
If you’ ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


the experts in refrigeration : 
commercial, industrial, medical and househotd 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone : COLINDALE 654/ 
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Specify 


MAGNET 


HARD Gtoss 
White Lead Base Paint 


Magnet costs more in the tin 
— but less on the job. It 
goes further and lasts longer 
Specify Magnet for all outdoor | 
painting. You have a choice ' 
of 23 intermixable colours, all 
with a fine hard gloss finish. | 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS Limited 


Almost every steel-using firm possesses scrap 
iron and steel in the form of old plant, redundant 


SPECIALIOTS 16 THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD FiomEeNnTs AND LEAD PAInTs 





buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of it is 


DR AYTON wanted back in the steelworks to make the supplies 


of new steel that your own and other factories need 
so urgently. 


Have a search made on your premises. Make 





“prompt decisions to turn 


in all the old iron andsteel | THE RAILWAYS 
you can find. Scrap mer- | GET A MOVE ON 


ae chants are glad to help with The amount of salvage 
— ‘dismantling and collection. | >Y the sft of British 
Railways is enormous 

| and the quantity of iron 

and steel scrap which 

SPEED THE they rounded upin 1951 


was 644,000 tons. 











Cantrol panel with 
em plete emt) umentatinn 


| for the North Thames Gas Board | 
DRAYTON will be giad 10 ube schemes for Lf 
automat control of industrial procesung Drayton manufacture ao entire range of 
for wnstr tion, from which & is 
eontebcan be applied: for temperatures 
up to 1,000°F. aad pressures up to $00 Iba sq in. Correct selection of equipment for the r r OTR 


requirements & of foremost importance. Drayton specialists can gve unbiased 
recommendations from the expencace of making and installing regulators for many 
different methods of comtrot. Send us details or write for the Drayton Catalogue i i for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 


acs 


DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., West Drayton, Middx. | British iron and Stee! Federation, Stee! Howse, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Daylight costs nothing 


F ool aa 
ym en ne a 
~~ mes ———, 
¥ , a 
(ao et 
~ * F th 
a f AD 
> ae 


fs 
ia 














Make the most of it in 


your new Laboratory with 


windows by  wrstnne& wins 


METAL WINDOW DIVISION OF WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS LIMITED, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER 





. > . 


uta: : ROLL OF RESPONSIBILITY | 


= 
> 


4 
= = 





s 
= 


Nt 


i} 
A iy 


\, A, we 


A NEW old- -style © 
pipe tobacco 
at 4/ an ounce 


AK 
{ 
AY. 


A \ “i 
ie 





type of multi~wall sack 
-ended — incl 
Sealdsac. wo A ee 
Jilling and closing machines and free packaging advisory service. 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


DIVISION OF THE Reed Paren Gneour 
LARKFIELD, NR. MAIDSTONE, KENT. TELEPHONE MAIDSTONE 7242 











fo er 6ooOFrRET rPewreecec+vre Ss tewmetves 
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"4 


aavu 


W. 4. Jones & Co. «censor Lid. 





Buyer 
to Oversea importers 
May we act for you! 
roan oats sont ans 
endervtanding T 
freet; aids Peace 


hee Ciause 6 Atlant« Crarter 


Acid Indigestion, resulting from 
hurried or wrong eating, ts put 
Tight in double-quick time with 
ALKA-SELTZER. A tabiet or two 
taken in hot or cold water rapidly 








ENJOY A PERFECT HOLIDAY 
the 


a 
Fort Anne Hotel Millions sold year'y. 


DOVGLAS, I6LE OF MAN : ease eee 
tne Soto ter" Oona jee” | for Current Carrying in 


=~ (TRANSPORT 


Apply Brochure H CAHN Manager 
eid r S tine | 
Sal |Power breakdown must not be al- 


1 CLASS EXCURSION RATES TO | | 
SOUTH AFRIGA Sic... [ret to Geergnaice puttic trans 
jport. That is why “ Pyrotenax” 

3 Fenchurch S¢.. Londen, £.C 3 eotte fo maed bx power and 
= sub-stations thet supply the current 


ART fre pay by tram, train and trolleybus. 
BOOKS —- | For “ Pyrotenax "* is completely re- 
CLASSIFIED AND CROSS.INDEXED |liable ; moreover, it is fire-resistant, 
SUPPLIED UPON REQUEST TO | . 
jand needs no maintenance. 


BRUCE GILLETT 


HAYWARDS HEATH «=6ENGLAND 











f 


TIMBER FLUID 


Ali prices trom 3/3 6 oc. bottle up w 27/6 

per gut. Obtainable trom stockiss every- 

where. for expert advice call or write The 

Weedworm & Dry Ret Centre (Suite F), 

23 Gediord Square, Londen, WCi Tel; 
Langham 5455.6 


| MENTOR LTD., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 




















Not the cheapest eee 
but the best 


~ 
e 
Z 
g 





“Just no trouble at all”—with 


GREENS 


“MASTER” LIGHTWEIGHT 
14° MOTOR MOWER 


For the lady with a lawn, or the man with no time or 
energy to spare for mowing, here is the proved “no- 
trouble” lawn mower. Simplicity itself. Only 2 costrols. 
Instant kick-start. Famous reliable Villiers engine. Wili 
mow a tennis court im half an hour, and gets aswund 
corners and borders with ease. Serviced by Suppliers. 
Complete with extra large Grass Box. 


- s 
price wens bed 





W. aT. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of Wines, 
Spirits and Cigars 








Repeirs to all kinds of 5: iverware 
Bend them (rend. post) to > 
T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths 
Toilet Brush & Mirror Manetacturer 
‘WH Liverpool Read Lendon Bi 


Whether in rolls, flat packets 
or interleaved sheets 


NOVIO 


Ww Ash your ronmonger, Seedamen or Store for full devatts. 
For larger areas; Greens “MASTER” Motor Mowers, sizes 17°—36". 


| THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED, LEEDS AND LONDON ls che Gant ¥ - 








Tews 
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grist to 
the 


million 


Any day, anywhere, you see them, their 
baskets filled with the necessities (and luxuries) 
of life, quite unaware of how much they 
depend on board —the “cardboard” which 
makes shopping easy and practicable. Board 
for protective cartons, board for sturdy 
packing cases; board everywhere, much of 
it produced at Thames Board Mills. From 
these modern mills where fifty years’ ex- 
perience goes into every day’s work, come 
the “THAMES BOARD” and “FIBERITE” 
packing cases used for the effective distribu- 
tion of hundreds of products to millions 
of homes. 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses ; 
“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; “ ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 














The insurance ‘exports’ of the 
‘General’ play « valuable part in 
British economy , bringing to Great 


Britain the dollar carnings so neces- 
sary for our industry and trade. Now 


one of the largest dollar earners 
amongst British Insurance Com- 
panies, the ‘General’ continues to 
increase its overseas business thanks 


eos THE EXPORT STORY = 


to « policy of independent under- 
 wning, and to quick decisions and 
far claims settlements. 
incidentally, the © General's’ 
world-wide : income of 
| £29,384,900* for fire, accidem 
| and marine insurance isin keeping 
with its position right in the front 
rank of the big British Companies. 
* 1990 Agures 


General 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS. PERTH. SCOTLAND GENERAL BUN DINGS. ALOWVON LONDON, wc? 














Famous for ali dasses of Imm 


. 
a ee oe eo 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glans of DRY 
PLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail! cime. 


20 - bottle 


10 6 half-bottle 


Fram your Wine Merchant or: 
Findiecer Mackie Tedd & Co. Led 








By Appormemen Wine ond Spirit Merchants we the late King George Vi 
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TURES* 
Gane 


Touch the throttle 
and up she goes { 


We Overtead voles engine developing 54 bhp. Twin SU. 
arburctions, Just tue of the “plus featares™ of the TD 
series MC. Midget. Other important “ plas features inchade 
Cod spring independent (rent wheel suspension. 
Pimon-type shock abserters, 
Lhrect-acting steering 
Water, seuter boty Roomier seating 
tagger comfort-tyre, dm wheel. 


Opoocmal extra huxury fittings 


.., and remember its grand sporting record | 


it is so pleasant... 


to fy Swissair to Switzerland. You goby 
Convair and the pressurised cabins are 
very comfortable at all altitudes 
You're there in just over two hours 
feeling fresh as « breeze off the 
Alps. You have dined and wined, 

you've been taken to and from 

the airports and yet you 

have not spent a centime 

of your travel 

allowance on 

the way 


— 


LONDON /GENEVA Return - 
LONDON/ZURICH Return 
MA ST Return 


Special 23-day Excursion Fare 
t Return - 435. -@ 
SWISSAIR SERVICES INCLUDE MOST EUROPBAN CAPITALS 
AND NEW TORK ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS 


Fly SWISSAIR 


you'll enjoy it 


SWISSAIR, 18, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.1. AND MANCHESTER, GLASGOW 
cac 8 








THE ‘PLUS FEATURES 


‘ 
THE M.C. CAR CO. LTD., SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: University Motersietd., Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W 1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Led. yOxford and 41 Piccadilly,London,W 1 ad 


Just feel that lightning response . . . the burst of 
energy from twin S.U. carburetters ! Scudding 
along the highway or patiently idling in traffic, it’s 
always good to know that you've real power there 
when you want it. With stamina for going up and 
powerful Lockheed hydraulie brakes for coming 
down, those hills just flatten out under the wheels 


of the lively M.G. Midget. 


** Tr’s not for me to choose a 
customer’s light ale for him. But 
Whitbread’s is what they 

| generally ask for, and 

then I know they 

know what’s good. 

Whitbread’s Pale Ale 

pours clean and clear 

‘to the last drop.” 

It stands out — 


the best of 
the light ales is a 


WHITBREAD 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON W.CL 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


ake a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage yee 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very the ballpoint pen = 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 
palates appreciate perfection. 


WITH THE WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 











ANTLER Airtight Cases 
are an entirely new 
conception in light, 
reasonably priced luxury 
luggage. beautifully lined 
with adequate pockets. 
Men will also appreciate 
the spacious dimensions 


BLACK AND WHITE S aa ean 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
\ 
2 oz. tin 9/6 , ANTLER 


aes Airtight 
ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD ~~ a 


seroons &@ CO ‘To SIR MINGHAN ; 
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on Dunlop tyres stands 
for all that is LATEST 
and BEST in design, 
materials and manu- 
facturing technique... 
the result of 64 years’ 
experience 


4 
- 
~ 
~ 
¥ 
bel 
hel 
ed 
+ 
4 
. 
> 
¥ 
. 
~ 
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DUNLOP 
The Wolds Waster Jyre 


wyitt 
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